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HE destruction of Guernica, the ancient capital of 

the Basque lands and an “open town,” was a 

piece of “ frightfulness ’’ which has left the world 
aghast. Not only was the town razed to the ground, and 
its defenders wiped out ; thousands of non-combatants— 
men, women and children—were blown to pieces, roasted 
alive in the blazing buildings, or even pursued by aero- 
planes into the surrounding fields and there mown down. 
It was, in fact, a foretaste of what we have been taught to 
believe will be the experience of millions of us in the 
next big war. The Basque Government lays the charge 
for this massacre on the German G.H.Q. at Deva. 
General Franco denies that his air force had anything to 
do with it; the Reds who fired Irun and Eibar are those 
who have burned Guernica—and so, he asserts with 
superb effrontery, President Aguirre, “ who is guilty of 
associating with Communists,” is the really responsible 
person! Is Bilbao itself now threatened with a like fate ? 
The communiqués report the continued advance of the 
rebel forces, and General Mola professes to be confident 
of his success. But the defenders of Bilbao appear to be 
still in good heart. Their fears of famine have been 





relieved by the supplies brought in by the British food- 
ships, and plans are in hand for the evacuation of the civil 
population. A considerable force of aeroplanes which 
arrived from Valencia on Tuesday has given the Basque 
Government good hopes of holding their own in the air. 


Retreat from N.D.C. 


Both the proposed tax on “excess profits” and the 
personal prestige of the Chancellor have already suffered 
badly under a barrage of criticism which is partly 
reasonable and partly prejudiced. Impressed apparently 
by the weight of City opposition, Mr. Chamberlain 
hastened on Tuesday to announce two concessions ; both 
the “base period” for measuring “ standard profits ” 
and the “ standard” percentage of untaxable earnings on 
capital would, he said, be given more flexibility in the 
Finance Bill. He hinted, too, that “capital” might 
ultimately be defined in a way more congenial than 
industrialists had been led to suppose. The effect of 
these modifications and the tax’s still unresolved anomalies 
and inequities are examined by “ Dives” in our City 
columns. The Chancellor has partially reassured the 
business world, which now hopes that the tax can be still 
further whittled down; but politically his stock has 
slumped. Talk of a Tory revolt which would force 
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Mr. Chamberlain to jettison “N.D.C.” or resign is 
beside the mark. From the point of view of the majority 
of the younger Conservatives, the opposition to the tax 
in the House has savoured too much of Big Business at 
its most hard-faced. No supporter of the Government 
is ready to join in making a “ crisis” on the eve of the 
Coronation, or in wrecking a Chamberlain administration 
at the risk of putting Mr. Attlee in Downing Street. 
Moreover, as Prime Minister designate, Mr. Chamberlain 
is a potential distributor of the sweets of office. Never- 
theless, Tory opinion is hardening against what is held 
to be a first-class gaffe on the Chancellor’s part. He is 
bitterly criticised for having concocted on his own, and 
introduced in a half-baked state, a disturbing proposal 
which he must now modify drastically at the cost of 
appearing “ weak.” His statement on Tuesday that he 
had mentioned 1933-35 as a base period for standard 
profits only “‘ because one must mention something ” left 
his back benches gasping. 


The Independence of Belgium 


Mr. Eden’s visit to Brussels, if it has not changed the 
position on the European chess-board, has done a good 
deal towards clarifying it. There is still uncertainty about 
the next move, but at least we understand—and Herr 
Hitler should understand—what Belgium means. Belgium 
wants to avoid being drawn into the quarrels of her 
powerful neighbours, and she believes that in her own 
and also in the general interest a policy of “ independ- 
ence” is imperative. She is, therefore, to be released 
from her old Locarno obligations, while her independence 
and integrity are to be guaranteed by the Great Powers. 
This, in all the circumstances, Britain and France were 
bound to accept, even if reluctantly. But it was and is 
important to know what Belgium would undertake on 
her own behalf—whether she would put herself in a state 
to resist aggression on her own territory, and whether 
she would continue to be bound by her League obliga- 
tions. On these two questions she has now given definite 
assurances ; she will not accede to the demand that she 
shall leave the League as a condition of Germany’s guar- 
antee of her independence. There is some doubt whether 
such a demand has been made by Germany. It is, at 
any rate, clear now that it will be useless to insist on it. 
If Hitler really wants peace (and there are signs that 
developments at home and abroad are driving him willy- 
nilly that way) he can secure it on fair terms. 


The Indian Deadlock 


The deadlock in India is still unresolved. The Congress 
Working Committee has been debating the situation, and 
reports from Allahabad suggest that the predominant 
view is unfavourable to any compromise with the British 
Government. Mr. Butler, the Under-Secretary for India, 
while rejecting Mr. Gandhi’s proposal of an “ arbitral 
tribunal,” stated emphatically in the House of Commons 
on Monday that H.M. Government had no intention of 
countenancing the use of special powers by the Provincial 
Governors for other than the purposes for which Par- 
liament intended them. This, however, has left the 
Congress Committee cold. Mr. Gandhi appears for the 
moment to have been lying low; but he has been asked 
to draft a new resolution for further discussion. The 


Indian Liberals, in general, seem less hopeful, though some 
of them—Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, for example—suggest 
that “the gulf is narrowing.” The position is absurd. 
Both sides are standing on punctilio, and one must give 
way. If the working of the new Constitution is so import- 
ant as it is generally assumed to be in this country, and 
if the “ gulf” is really so narrow as Sir Sivaswamy Iyer 
and many others believe, we cannot see why the British 
Government should not come off their high horse. Do 
they seriously think they would suffer a bad—or any— 
loss of prestige by satisfying what is after all a very 
moderate demand on the part of the Indian nationalists ? 


Dr. Schuschnigg in Venice 


The attempt of certain Italian newspapers, after the 
Venice meeting of Dr. Schuschnigg with Signor Mussolini, 
to assume that the former had made far-reaching con- 
cessions to the Austrian Nazis (the falsehood of which 
seems sufficiently proved by Dr. Schuschnigg’s own 
energetic démenti and the logical trend of his policy) was 
a first-class sensation in Central Europe last week-end. 
It is worth noting that the better relations now existing 
between Austria and Czechoslovakia, which have been 
troubling Rome as well as Berlin, have not only a political, 
but also a realistic cash basis. It has been clear for some 
time that the course of the Spanish civil war, British 
rearmament, and the closeness of Anglo-French co- 
operation have considerably weakened the influence of 
Germany and Italy in Central Europe in general and in 
Austria in particular. Italy’s change of front about the 
Habsburgs was at the same time a symptom of this and a 
stimulant of Austria’s doubts. Equally important is the 
fact that leading Austrian financial and economic experts 
are of the opinion that Austria, in order to profit to the 
full from the developing trade boom, must “ free ” her 
trade from exchange restrictions, tariffs and quotas. It 
is not in her interest to direct her trade extensively towards 
Italy and Germany, whose economic systems are on an 
extremely narrow war basis, but rather towards Czecho- 
slovakia and other European countries still trading on a 
comparatively liberal basis. It remains to be seen how 
far the discussions in Venice have helped or hindered 
Dr. Schuschnigg to pursue his independent policy in this 
sense. The Italo-Jugoslav Treaty, which menaces 
Austria’s exports, and the failure of the Austro-German 
Trade Treaty of January to work out anything like as 
favourably as was hoped are no doubt reasons for his 
pushing on in spite of veiled threats from other interested 
capitals. 


The C.I.O. Scores Again 


The Committee for Industrial Organisation has won, 
on points, two more rounds in its battle with American 
Big Business. One of the Ford plants has agreed, despite 
Mr. Ford’s brave words about the iniquity of Trade 
Unionism, to negotiate with the Automobile Workers’ 
Union; and the Carnegie Steel Corporation, following 
the lead of the Harvester Combine and several other big 
corporations, has formally withdrawn support from its 
private “ company union.” Now that the Labour Relations 
Act has been upheld by the Supreme Court, it is illegal for 
employers to dictate to their workers the organisation to 
which they are to belong; and the entire system of 
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“ company unions,” on which the big corporations have 
spent so much money and effort, is already beginning to 
crumble. There are rumours of minimum wage laws, 
hours of labour laws, and other industrial legislation 
shortly to be promoted ; but the President may prefer to 
leave these over till the fate of his proposals for the reform 
of the Supreme Court itself has been settled by the Senate. 
In the meantime, the C.I.O. is forging ahead rapidly, and 
the American Federation of Labour is as powerless as 
Big Business to check its advance. 


The Struggle for Factory Reform 


The Factories Bill is grinding its way through Standing 
Committee, and various important amendments have 
been rejected, as we feared they would be. Amongst 
these are the proposals to raise the age of entry into 
industry to 15, to include men in the scope of the Bill, 
to reduce women’s hours to a lower figure than 48 and 
those of juveniles to 40 per week. On this last point 
a number of Government supporters ranged themselves 
with the Opposition, and Mr. Wakefield in particular 
warned the Home Secretary that the rejection of the 
40-hour week for young persons was a serious obstacle 
to the work of the Physical Fitness Council. Sir John 
Simon has promised a concession ; juveniles’ hours will 
be reduced to 42 or 44—the figure is not yet decided on. 
But even this, it seems, is to be nullified by a clause per- 
mitting exemption on three grounds, just as a similar 
proviso has nullified the raising of the school age in the 
Education Act. On Tuesday an amendment to abolish 
all overtime for young persons under 18 was defeated. 
Here again the Home Secretary suggested some feeble 
modifications. Overtime might be prohibited, he said, 
where it could be shown that it would be injurious to 
health ; and, on representations to the Home Office, an 
inquiry might be held to ascertain whether an industry 
would really be ruined by the prohibition of overtime for 
boys and girls. This plea of the “ruin” of industry is, of 
course, a time-hallowed (or fly-blown) argument against 
substantial reform. And as to the other question, we should 
say that a civilised community ought to be in no two minds 
about the injuriousness of overtime for adolescents 
under 18. 


The Busmen’s Holiday 


While Lord Ashfield and Mr. Bevin have been holding 
all-day sessions in London, with the help of the Ministry 
of Labour, in an attempt to avert the threatened strike 
of the London busmen, the unofficial bus strikes have 
been spreading rapidly throughout the Eastern Counties. 
These local stoppages have not the support of the Union ; 
and in certain cases they involve breaches of the agree- 
ments dealing with methods of negotiation between the 
Union and the various companies. But by some com- 
panies the Union is not recognised, and in other instances 
there is no established procedure for settling conditions. 
When a strike starts in one centre where obviously un- 
satisfactory conditions exist it spreads easily to others— 
especially where the areas served by different companies 
overlap, so as to make the services to some extent com- 
petitive. It is important to notice that, while in some of 


the strikes wages are the principal issue, in quite a number, 
including London, the chief dispute centres round hours 


of labour and the increasing strain of time-schedules 
under modern traffic conditions. The strain of driving in 
the streets of London and other big towns has immensely 
increased, and it can hardly be denied that the busmen 
have as strong a case as any body of operatives for 
demanding the forty-hour week. 


Coal Royalties 


The long-contested battle over the nationalisation of 
mining royalties is at last virtually ended. To the 
disappointment of the royalty owners, who had stuck out 
for {112,000,000 (25 years’ purchase) and had apparently 
at one time been offered by the Treasury £75,000,000, 
representing 17 years’ purchase, the Arbitration Tribunal 
appointed by the Government with the owners’ agreement 
has assessed the value of the royalties at £66,450,000, or 
15 years’ purchase. In view of coal’s lost supremacy in 
the fuel world, the terms are not unfair to the royalty 
owners, who would certainly not have realised more by 
selling in the open market. But in one sense the Govern- 
ment has made a good bargain. The royalty income which 
will now accrue to the State annually is £4,430,000—a 
figure which will leave over a comfortable balance after 
interest is met on the bonds which the Government will 
have to place in order to buy out the owners’ titles. This 
balance ought to be applied exclusively for the miners’ 
benefit. There is, however, one way in which the surplus 
may be diminished. The national average royalty paid 
is roughly 53d. per ton, but in certain districts—e.g., 
South Wales—it is over 84d. per ton. There will be a 
strong demand from these districts that their royalties 
should be scaled down to the national average when the 
property now acquired by the nation is _ publicly 
administered. 


Tension at Harworth 


Something like a local war has developed at Harworth 
during the past week, as a result, first, of conflicts over 
picketing and, subsequently, of what look like very ill- 
advised steps by the police to arrest men charged with 
picketing offences not quietly at home, but in the full 
publicity of a miners’ “ social.”” There has been breaking 
of heads; and charges and counter-charges are to be 
made in the police court, in which Sir Stafford Cripps is 
announced to appear in the miners’ defence. Meanwhile, 
attempts continue through the Ministry of Labour to 
persuade the colliery owners to meet the Notts Miners’ 
Association, which they have hitherto refused to recognise ; 
and the threat of a national miners’ strike, if a satisfactory 
settlement cannot be reached locally, still hangs over the 
industry. At Harworth feeling is running very high. 
Members of the Spencer Union can reach their work 
only under the escort of police, who have been drafted 
into the village in large numbers, and of whose arbitrary 
behaviour there are many complaints. The courts have 
wisely adjourned applications from the colliery owners for 
eviction orders against strikers occupying colliery houses. 
But unless a settlement is reached speedily there will 
certainly be worse troubles. 
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BREAKERS AHEAD? 


Six years ago the world was plunging into an economic 
crisis whose severity led some observers to wonder 
whether the capitalist Humpty Dumpty could ever be 
replaced intact on his wall, or whether it might not be 
left for Communism, emerging from the indignation of 
ruined peoples, painfully to pick up the pieces. The 
slump passed; partly through the natural tendency of 
the human organism to keep swimming in the worst 
financial flood, but mainly because of monetary and public 
works policies adopted by Governments stirred by panic 
out of Jaisser faire preconceptions, world recovery has 
been setting in more and more strongly during the past 
two years. In Great Britain and the U.S.A., where 
return to “ normalcy ” came earliest and proceeded most 
rapidly, conditions describable as those of “ semi-boom ” 
began to develop last winter. Producers of commodities, 
manufacturers and, above all, stock market operators, 
were then cheerfully calculating on prosperity for at least 
a couple of years ahead. Prices of raw materials and 
securities were heavily discounting this roseate prospect. 

During the past fortnight the picture, at least for the 
moment, has radically changed. Threats by President 
Roosevelt of action against inflation of prices, rumours 
that the U.S.A. Government intended to “ put back more 
gold” into the dollar, the discovery that many “ weak ” 
speculators had unexpectedly large market commitments, 
the announcement by the British Chancellor of a disturb- 
ing new tax on profits—all combined to bring about on 
the world’s bourses a cumulative fall in values comparable 
almost with that of the early days of the 1931-33 slump. 
Have estimates of the probable duration of so-called 
“‘ prosperity’ to be revised? Is the date of the next 
downward turn of the economic cycle to be placed, not 
two years, but only a few months ahead? Is the stock 
market malaise once again a forerunner of an imminent 
crisis of capitalism? It is too soon yet to attempt to 
answer these questions decisively. So far as can be 
judged, the forces making for recovery on inflationary 
lines are still powerful: money remains cheap ; the-U.S. 
Treasury has not yet tightened the purse-strings governing 
relief works expenditure; the demands of rearmament 
for materials, plant and labour will remain intense for 
many months ahead. A speculative “ boomlet ” excres- 
cent on the upward trend has been burst, but there are 
no discernible signs yet that the present recovery is spent. 
When dismayed stock market operators have regained 
their temporarily lost equanimity, bourses will doubtless 
brighten once more. 

Looking further ahead, however, other considerations 
arise ; the long-run stability of our “ prosperity ”’ is very 
much in doubt. In his latest survey of the capitalist 
world, Mr. H. B. Butler of the International Labour 
- Organisation sums up the odds. He is neither satisfied 
with the present economic situation nor reassuring about 
the future. He points out that the recovery of industrial 


production up to or beyond the level of 1929 has been 
unaccompanied by an equivalent increase in employ- 
ment—even though in many countries there has been a 
considerable reduction in hours of work. He records the 
large increase in long-period unemployment, especially 
among older workers, and notes that the extent of 


unemployment seems to bear no relation to the size o; 
density of population, but is likely in the future to ly 


adversely affected by its changing age-distribution in the| 


Western countries. The proportion of older people 
increasing, but at the same time mechanised industry 
setting a hotter pace, to which only the young can readily 
adapt themselves ; and, even in occupations such as shop 
and office work, which older people could undertak 
efficiently, employers put a high and almost certainly 
growing premium upon youth. 

In the circumstances, much unemployment would 
remain, even if there were no danger of a renewed slump. 
Moreover, the prospective decline of population in mos 
of the industrial countries is calculated to make unemploy- 
ment worse, by denying that expanding market which js 
necessary if workers displaced by mechanisation are to tx 
reabsorbed. This prospect, of course, strengthens the 
case for a shorter working week ; and Mr. Butler produce 
an impressive array of examples, showing what ha 
already been achieved towards making 40 hours the new 
standard, to replace the 48 hours which became in effect 
the standard after 1918. He feels no doubt that the 
shorter working week will be permanent ; the experience 
of shorter hours during the slump has made the workers 
determined not to give it up, and also convinced many 
employers that, under mechanical conditions, it has much 
to recommend it. 

But if in these respects Mr. Butler is optimistic, he is 
far less so about the stability of the present economic 
recovery. He sees clearly that revival cannot advance 
much further on sound lines without a large-scale restore- 
tion of international trade. Some small steps have indeed 
already been made by Governments towards the liberalisa- 
tion of commercial conditions. The United States ha 


made, on the basis of the Most Favoured Nation Clause, F 


a large number of bilateral agreements for tariff reductions. 
The Dutch and Scandinavians have again been moving 
significantly towards the creation of a low-tariff group. 
The currency agreement between France, Great Britain 
and the United States has done much to restore con- 
fidence in the ability of the three countries to reconcile 
the claims of internal and international stability in the 
monetary sphere. But autarky, deeply influenced by the 
desire for self-sufficiency in case of war, still stands 
formidably in the way of any return of foreign trade 1 
the dimensions necessary for the solution of the un- 
employment problem in the chief exporting countries. 

War preparation is dealing even heavier blows at world 
prosperity in other ways. Mr. Butler admits that, 10 
time of slump, expenditure on armaments serves, like an) 
other form of public works, to expand employment, 
especially if it is financed in such a way as to expand the 
monetary supply. Even so, it has the grave disadvantage 
of creating no values that will contribute towards liquidating 
in the future the debts incurred in financing it ; it gives 
a desirable stimulus to production, but in an extreme) 
undesirable way. 

The position, however, is wholly different when ir- 
tensive rearmament is being pursued at a time of economi 
expansion. Then too it swells in some degree the tot 
of present activity ; but to an increasing extent it causes 4 
diversion of resources from more to less productive usc‘; 
raises prices and damps down expansion in other fields, 
and, above all, gives the entire economy a twist whic! 
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makes severe crisis unavoidable the moment the process 
of rearmament stops or is greatly slackened off. All the 
leading and some of the lesser countries are at present 
running headlong into this danger. They are getting into 
a position in which they cannot stop rearming on an 
ever expanding scale without throwing many hundreds of 
thousands of workers on the streets and condemning 
themselves to yet another major economic crisis. 

With the prospect of another slump—not imminent, 
but likely, when it arrives, to be accentuated by the 
economic distortion involved in world-wide rearmament— 
thus confronting us, there are two main demands which 
can legitimately be made of the British Government. 
First, that it should adopt a positive instead of an 
obstructionist attitude towards all projects for the liberal- 
ising of international trade. So long as Britain sabotages 
every attempt of other countries to form low-tariff groups 
by clinging obstinately to its Most Favoured Nation 
treaty rights, little or no progress can be made in reducing 
customs barriers. Nor is there much chance of a resumed 
world economic conference achieving useful results in 
freeing commerce from its shackles of quantitative restric- 
tion until the policy embodied in the Ottawa Agreements 
is sensibly modified. For discussion of such modification 
the Imperial Conference this month affords an 
opportunity. 

But there is another direction in which the British 
Government should give a lead if it desires and hopes to 
mitigate the severity of the economic recession which lies 
ahead. An obvious way to stave off the coming of 
traditional capitalist crisis and to provide a cushion against 
the impingement of another slump is to raise the standard 
of living and “spread” purchasing power by more 
equitable distribution of wealth. Mr. Butler believes 
that, during the next few years, more and more countries 
will resort to legislation dealing with the minimum wage, 
the working week, holidays with pay, sickness and 
unemployment insurance, retiring pensions for elderly 
workers, and a number of other reforms ; and there will 
be increasing need for international conventions dealing 
with conditions in particular industries—for miners, 
textile workers, seafarers, and many other groups. 
Therein he is almost certainly right ; and it is a thousand 
pities the British Government cannot be persuaded of his 
rightness. For if Great Britain, instead of hanging 
behind, would put her influence at the head of the group 
of countries which are endeavouring to secure better 
international standards of employment, the pace of 
progress could undoubtedly be very much increased. 

Emphatically it is to our interest that standards of 
living throughout the world should rise as fast as possible. 
We want to sell high quality products in the world 
market; and for that we need well-off buyers. Yet, 
instead of helping, Great Britain systematically obstructs 
every advance that is proposed, and the British Govern- 
ment’s vote at Geneva is cast almost always on the 
reactionary side. No policy could be better devised to 
ensure that when our precarious “ prosperity” passes 
with the passing of the peak of rearmament activity, the 
ensuing slump—in plain words, deficiency of purchasing 
power in relation to expanded output capacity—will be 
such as once again to invite the emergence of those 
political tendencies which Mr. Baldwin and Colonel Blimp 
alike most fear and deplore. 


THE SHADOW OF CLICHY 


‘Tue Blum Government has come into conflict with a large 
part of the Paris working class, and the next few weeks—or 
perhaps even the next few days—will show whether this con- 
flict can be satisfactorily settled. The situation is a dramatic 
one, and one can well believe that M. Blum is feeling it very 
keenly—though hardly to the point of wishing to throw up 
the premiership in despair, as the press of the Right con- 
tinues to suggest. What is at the back of all this working- 
class discontent, and of the challenge the C.G.T. leaders have 
thrown at the Front Populaire Government ? 

At St. Nazaire, on February 24th, Blum uttered for the 
first time the word “ pause”; he said that a “ pause” in the 
increase of public expenditure, of the burdens of industry 
and of prices had become necessary, “so that we may con- 
solidate the ground we have already conquered.” During 
those days the cost of living was rapidly rising, and was 
threatening to swallow up a large part of the benefits that 
wage-carners had derived during the previous eight months. 
Worse still, the financial situation had become extremely 
precarious. Two days later, this became particularly obvious 
during the Chamber debate on the Government’s economic 
policy. Flandin and Paul Reynaud prophesied catastrophe 
and disaster, and Fernand Laurent, another member of the 
Opposition, disclosed, on the strength of reports from London, 
that the Bank of France had steadily been losing a milliard 
francs of gold a week. Vincent Auriol, the Finance Minister, 
murmured an embarrassed and ambiguous denial. In his 
speech that night Blum maintained that the country was 
steadily recovering its economic health, but admitted that 
capital was not giving the Government the support to which 
it was entitled, for “the Front Populaire Government,” he 
said, “is the true National Government of France. ... I 
do not wish to think of the measures that may have to be 
taken if this support is denied us.” Here was a clear threat 
to introduce exchange control if capital continued to be 
exported. But the “ capitalists” were not to be intimidated ; 
for they knew that Blum would not apply such a measure, 
since it would mean the end of the Anglo-Franco-American 
declaration of September 25th, which is an essential feature 
of Blum’s foreign policy of keeping on the closest possible 
terms with England and the United States. During those 
days not only big capitalists, but almost anybody, bought pound 
notes and Belgian francs ; for with the franc pegged to 105 to 
the £, such “speculation” or “investment” was as good 
as a safe bet. M. Labeyrie, the Governor of the Bank of 
France, and also certain members of the Government itself, 
were favourable to exchange control; but they received a 
strong warning from London against taking such a course, 
which, they were told, would seriously affect Franco-British 
co-operation ; and this warning played an important part in 
the events of March sth. That was the day of Blum’s 
“surrender to the financial oligarchy,” as the Left-wing 
extremists were to call it. The measures on which the 
Government decided that day were : 


The abolition of the legislation against 


‘ 


‘gold profiteers ” 


The appointment of a new committee, including M. Rist, to 
manage the exchange equalisation fund ; 
A pledge to reduce the outstanding Treasury deficit of the year 


from 32 to 26 milliard francs ; and 
A garantie de change loan, the 
by the Senate at 10} milliards a f 


amount of which was fixed 
ew days later. 

The reduction of expenditure was largely to be carried out 
by shelving the public works programmes; M. Rist had 
insisted on this very strongly, for, in his view, the creation 
of artificial purchasing power in this manner had become 
unnecessary and even harmful at a time when industrial 
production was lagging behind consumption. 

The loan, the terms of which were, no doubt, over generous, 
was subscribed in two days ; and although the banks did most 
of the buying, the moral effect of the loan’s success was con- 
siderable. It looked as though financial confidence had 
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suddenly been restored; and during the days that followed 
the tide of capital turned in France’s favour. 

Blum, despite his violent outbursts when he was Leader 
of the Opposition, is at heart a reformist Socialist; and he 
was thoroughly pleased with the effect of the decisions his 
Government had taken on March 5th. He felt that he had 
restored financial confidence, without giving away too much ; 
and that, in the long run, all this would be to the good of 
everybody, including the working class. By a strange irony, 
Blum, wearing full evening dress, was listening at the opera 
to a concert of British music conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham when the news of the rioting at Clichy reached him. 
He was overwhelmed by the news. “ We did not deserve 
this,” he exclaimed. He drove straight to the Clichy Hospital, 
where his Secretary, M. Blumel, wounded by a police bullet, 
was lying in a serious condition; and Blum’s white tie and 
evening cloak contrasted grimly with the bloodstained caps 
and clothes of the wounded rioters. Blum must have been 
more conscious of the contrast than anybody else. 

“‘ Not for ten years had France been in a stronger position 
nor had the economic outlook been more promising than on 
the eve of Clichy,’ Blum bitterly complained a few days later. 
He had good reason to complain. For Clichy became a symbol 
of the latent revolutionary temper of the Paris working class 
and of their “ rebellion ” against the Blum Government. It 
showed that this revolutionary temper had been under- 
rated, that the spirit which had invented the stay-in strike 
nine months earlier was as strong as ever, and that the Paris 
working class—or at least certain important elements in it— 
were not prepared to swallow the “pause.” The Clichy 
demonstration was held officially against “ the occupation of 
Clichy by the Fascist troops of La Rocque”; but this 
“‘ occupation” amounted to no more than a private cinema 
show attended by some 200 ex-Croix de Feu men and their 
families ; and La Rocque was little more than an excuse. 
The demonstration, organised by the local mayor, councillor 
general and deputy, all competing among themselves in 
“‘ extremism,” was in reality a demonstration of discontent 
with the Blum Government; and this became pretty clear 
when the arrival on the scene of the riots of M. Dormoy, 
Blum’s Minister of the Interior, was greeted with loud cries 
of “ Dormoy, démission !” 

The six hours’ general strike two days later was, in reality, 
another demonstration of hostility against a Government 
which, in the words of the Libertaire, the anarchist paper, 
“had been guilty of shedding the blood of the workers.” 
Both Blum and Jouhaux had tried in vain to prevent the strike. 
And that same night, Thorez, the Communist leader, thun- 
dered at the Vélodrome d’Hiver against ““ Governments of the 
Left which carry out a policy of the Right.” 

There has been trouble ever since. The Exhibition has 
become another symbol of Labour’s unsympathetic attitude 
to the Blum Government. The workers there have practised 
ca’canny, have ignored Blum’s appeals to speed up the work ; 
they have also amused themselves by irritating the authorities 
and the bourgeois public by flying Front Populaire flags at 
the top of the most inaccessible buildings. This caused an 
outcry in the Right press, which said that, in Blum’s own 
words, the Exhibition belonged to the whole nation, and not 
to the Front Populaire. In the upshot, the Exhibition is 
fully a month overdue. It opens on May 26th, but will 
scarcely be in good shape until June 15th. 

One can sympathise with the workers of the Exhibition ; 
for the building trade is terribly depressed, and the men, 
afraid of being out of work once the Exhibition is finished, 
want the work to last as long as possible. It is probable that 
the Government will be obliged to guarantee them re- 
employment ; failing which the men may simply “ occupy.” 
the Exhibition. But, whatever the merits of their case, their 
defiant and frankly revolutionary attitude has had a depressing 
effect on the general public. The Bourse has been slumping 
from one low record to another. But the matter would be 
less important if the difficulties were only limited to the 


26,000 workers of the Exhibition. The truth is that a very 
large proportion of the working-class rank and file is extremist 
and revolutionary in temper. We have lately heard a great 
deal about various extremist organisations—anarchist and 
Leninist and Trotzkyist—all “more to the Left than the 
Communists,” and of the “ Revolutionary Left” of M. Mar- 
ceau Pivert within the Socialist Party itself—an organisation 
whose dissolution was decided upon at the meeting of the 
National Council of the Socialist Party at Puteaux last week. 
Actually, there is no such thing as a single organised extremist 
party, but local extremist leaders and agitators are scattered 
throughout the rank and file, and the revolutionary syndicalist 
and anarchist traditions of the pre-war Trade Union move- 
ment, with their contempt for progressive democracy and for 
“ normal ” relations with the employers, are particularly strong 
in the Paris working class to-day. I say “ Paris,” rather than 
“French,” for outside Paris these tendencies are less strong. 
The Trade Union and Communist leaders, afraid of losing 
their grip on the working class, are obliged to play up to the 
extremists. Hence a speech like M. Jouhaux’s at Vincennes 
last Saturday, which was as good as an ultimatum to the 
Government and a formal rejection of the “ pause,” a 
“‘ pause ” which the extremists regard as a conspiracy against 
the working class and against their determination to carry out 
what Jouhaux calls “the peaceful and orderly revolution ” 
that began in June, 1936. Among other things—such as a 
sliding scale for wages, the non-increase in bus and metro 
fares, and old age pensions—Jouhaux advocated a loan of 
10 milliard francs for financing a vast public works programme. 
While the demand for old age pensions is clearly justified, the 
demand for a 10 milliard loan raises a far more difficult 
problem. Jouhaux is a determined advocate of a “ closed 
economy,” and he could never forgive Blum his choice of the 
“ liberal” solution, a choice which involved the sacrifice of 
public works. Jouhaux is fully aware that in a closed economy 
public works are much easier to finance; and he does not 
hesitate to advocate for the purpose the use of labour bonds, 
or, in other words, disguised inflation, very much after the 
model of Dr. Schacht’s labour bonds. Although Jouhaux 
used a demagogic phrase (in alluding to the garantic 
de change Defence Loan)—“ Ten milliards may be found in 
three days to finance death. Can one find nothing to finance 
life ?””—it is clear that on this question the conflict between 
the C.G.T. and the Government is fundamental, a conflict 
between two economic systems. Vincent Auriol has rejected 
the proposed 10 milliard loan as something impracticable. 

No less alarming from a purely democratic point of view 
is the general attitude of the C.G.T. leaders to the Govern- 
ment: “We demand . . . we shall impose.” This attitude 
takes no account of parliamentary possibilities ; if Parliament 
is unwilling, it must be bullied by threats of labour trouble 
till it zs willing. The parliamentary basis of the Blum Govern- 
ment is the Front Populaire programme; Jouhaux clearly 
intimated on Saturday that he wished it to go beyond it. The 
point is significant. 

The middle classes, and the petite bourgeoisie in particular, 
are becoming restive. They are rebelling against the C.G.T.’s 
insistence that the 40-hour week be applied on the “5 times 
8” basis—that is, with two closing days a week for shops, 
offices, banks, etc. A lockout is threatened for similar reasons 
in the hotel and catering trade. And there is a lot more 
trouble in store. There is a conviction among the bourgeoisic 
that the legal action taken against La Rocque after Clichy was 
largely dictated to the Government by C.G.T. pressure. This 
is not quite the case; but the bourgeoisie’s conviction that 
it is so, and that La Rocque is a victim of arbitrary action, 
may restore in their eyes some of his lost prestige. It is 2 


comparatively small matter, but one which is of psychological 
importance. 

There is reason to suppose that the Communists will, for 
a large number of reasons, continue to support the Blum 
Government in Parliament, even though they continue to 
criticise it outside, so as to “ keep in” with the “ labouring 
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masses.” The Radicals, if one is to believe M. Campinchi, 

their leader at the Chamber, will also go on supporting it, 
for as Campinchi said : 

Far from wishing to profit from the present grave difficulties, 
the Radicals fear that they may be fata! to the country; and they 
consider it to be in the interests of the country that they should help 
the Government to solve these difficulties. 

But the danger is that, even if Blum is supported by Par- 
 liament, his difficulties may not be at an end. For, as far as 
Paris is concerned, the real battle is no longer fought in 
Parliament, but outside. Will he succeed in calming these 
conflicting forces outside Parliament? That is the great 

question. For it is no use denying that French democracy is 

to-day passing through another fairly serious crisis. And the 
Paris working class, which received so much sympathy and 
support from public opinion as a whole during the strikes 
"last June, is in danger of losing that sympathy. If this crisis 

is not rapidly solved, it -may also have regrettable international 

consequences. ALEXANDER WERTH 

Paris, April 27th. 


A LONDON DIARY 


I we Mr. Attlee’s suggestion that Sir John Simon, the 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer, should in his present 
office imitate Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Budget policy. 
In that case, Mr. Attlee points out, Sir John would take all the 
' police off the streets during the Coronation, and let the pick- 
pockets know that they have a free hand provided they give 


. the Government a rake-off. However, even this policy has 
_ alarmed the pickpockets, who want the free hand without the 
_ rake-off. Mr. Neville Chamberlain is to climb down, as this 


Government always does when it meets resistance from the 
Right. I am reminded of a charming little creature called a 
“ paramoecium ” whose habits have been described to me by a 
biologist. It is one of the inmfusoria and may be found in 
puddles. Its defence mechanism is remarkable. On meeting 
some types of resistance it throws out a large number of 
poisonous hairs in all directions. But its usual pattern of 
behaviour if it encounters an obstacle is to retreat just twice 
its own length and then to go off at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
* *x * 


Personally, I should soon be tired out if I had to drive an 
ordinary light car for eight hours a day along an open road. 
Watching bus drivers in the thick petrol fumes of crowded 
streets, pulling round their wheels, tugging at their gears, 
starting and stopping, and then speeding to make up their 
ume schedules, I am amazed that they manage it at all, and 
that the percentage of accidents is not still higher. I gather 
that gastritis and other forms of nervous illness are increasingly 
common amongst them. As it is frequently said that the 
strike crisis has been deliberately brought on by “ extremists ” 
on the eve of the Coronation, I thought I would see what the 
extremists had to say for themselves in the Daily Worker. 
{ found an article by Mr. A. F. Papworth, who is a member 
of the executive of the Transport Workers and, I suppose, a 
Communist. He made a very reasonable case. Busmen’s 
hours have remained the same since 1919 in spite of the 
increased strain. Their demands have been discussed ever 
since July, 1935. ‘“‘ Kings have come and gone since the talks 
began.” That Coronation Day should come so soon after 
the date fixed for the strike, Mr. Papworth declares only to 
be an accident. But it is an accident that may count a good 
deal. The Government are extremely anxious to prevent a 
hold-up and a demonstration of internal disunity in Coronation 
week and they are likely to insist on a solution, even if it 
costs them money. 

* * * 
Greed is bringing its own reward. News of the fantastic 


Prices that London intended to charge for the Coronation 
season has effectively reduced the demand. A West-end 


hotel was asking four hundred guineas a week for a suite 


(including breakfast): I doubt if they are getting it and I’m 
not sure that restaurants are doing good business for themselves 
by cancelling their ordinary meals and providing exclusively 
for £3 3s. dinners during the Coronation week. There is 
actually less demand than in an ordinary year for West-end 
flats ; after talking to London residents about 50 guineas a week 
as an easy price to get from American or “ county ” visitors, 
the agencies now admit that people are going on after the 
Coronation to the Paris Exhibition instead of staying for the 
London Season. The demand for tickets to see the procession 
itself is still very slow. Unless there is an immense rush at 
the last minute there will be many empty seats. Some of the 
smaller agents, I’m told, may try to reduce their losses by 
cutting the prices of seats during the final week; the bigger 
agencies, with reputations to lose, will probably refuse to cut 
prices, thinking financial loss less serious than the offence to 
clients who have already paid the full price. Obviously, all 
this deflation of the Coronation, in spite of an unprecedented 
amount of whoopee in the press, is due partly to greed and 
partly to the cold douche of the abdication. 


. 7 on 


I think people are secretly rather relieved at not having to 
strain their loyalty quite so much as they did a year or two ago. 
They take it all a bit more easily, willingly subscribe to the 
fund for the children to have a good tea and for the young 
people to dance in the evening, but without any of that hectic 
deification of monarchy which Colonel Blimp so much 
appreciated a year or two ago. People are not crowding to 
buy the innumerable souvenir goods from red, white and blue 
underclothing to pianos with red, white and blue notes. 
(They would buy these souvenirs even less if they knew how 
often they were produced—Reynolds’s has given some interesting 
examples lately—under grossly sweated conditions, women 
working in back rooms twelve-hour days to make three 
shillings and children sitting up at night to substitute tiny 
pictures of King George for the original coloured portrait of 
King Edward.) Some Trade Unions have returned large 
blocks of Coronation seats offered them, and orthodox 
Labour shows signs of recovering from a period of 
excessive loyalty. The Daily Herald warns its public of 
the political uses of monarchy—though it does not go 
so far, of course, as the Communists, who in a well-produced 
pamphlet called Parade of War, suggest that the Government 
may take the opportunity of calling another General Election. 
(Of course, Communists may have inside information; but 
if I were Mr. Neville Chamberlain I'd regard my present 
majority as quite adequate.) No, England is far from 
Republican and will enjoy the Coronation Carnival, but it 
has certainly become more rational about the Monarchy. 

x * * 

On a visit to a select West-end hairdresser this week a lady 
of my acquaintance asked if it would not be advisable for her 
immediately to make her appointment for Coronation weck. 
She imagined that there would be a terrific crush. ‘ Oh no, 
Madam,” said the hairdresser, “that is quite unnecessary. 
We shall be unusually free that week. My class of customer 
will be in the country during Coronation week.” 


* * * 


An interesting piece of information reaches me from a 
friend who is on holiday in the South of France. The British 
ship, Llandovery Castle, which was mined some weeks ago 
off the Spanish coast, is now lying up in the harbour of Port 
Vendres. My friend met one of the officers of the Llandovery 
Castle who had seen pieces of the exploded mine. He said 
that the mine was stamped with the name of Armstrong- 
Whitworth. Various explanations are possible. It should be 
remembered that Armstrong-Whitworth’s used to have a 
factory in Italy before the War. 


* * * 
Last Tuesday’s decision of the Cambridge Union that 
“true national defence can only be effectively secured by 
individual refusal to bear arms and by complete disarmament,’ 
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was almost as remarkable an event as the famous Oxford 
Union “ King and Country” motion. True, the voting at 
Cambridge was close—94 to 90-—and the attendance not very 
large. But the circumstances are different. Lord Ponsonby had 
to propose this uncompromising motion at a time when the 
Labour Party, as well as most of the rest of the world, has 
accepted rearmament and when events in Spain are testing the 
most determined pacifist. Union votes reflect the excellency of 
the speaking quite as much as the politics of the audience, but 
the vote is nevertheless something more than a straw in 
the wind. 


* x * 


Characteristically the German Embassy in London sends 
out its inv-tations in German and in a very difficult Gothic 
script. Rumour has it that the Iraqi Legation replied in 
Iraqi! Some day I hope a full record of Ribbentrop’s 
adventures in this country will be written. He is the most 
efficient of anti-Nazi propagandists. The following story was 
actually related by somebody who was present on the occasion. 
An energetic and outspoken lady, sitting near to Ribbentrop at 
a dinner party, said, “ Your Excellency, I think you are 
the worst Ambassador Germany has ever sent to Engiand. 
You have got no sense of humour.” Ribbentrop replied, 
‘““T assure you, you are quite wrong. I have an excellent 
sense of humour. Indeed, I am very proud. of it. You 
should see me and the Fuhrer at Berchtesgaden, rolling 
over and over on the ground together, roaring with laughter 
when one of us makes a joke.”’ CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5 - for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to R. D. Smith. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “‘ This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Mrs. Bee, who is a widow of 69, living at 5 Gosling House, in 
Stepney, apologised for feeling rather tired this morning. She had 
been up all night, she explained, painting the linoleum in her kitchen 
red, white and blue. Now the flat is all red, white and blue—the 
chairs, the tables, the picture frames around photographs of the 
Royal Family, the floors, the fireplaces, even the spring of the bed. 
There are red, white and blue curtains, blankets, pillows, tablecloths 
and ornaments.—Evening Standard. 


It must have been a very gory little scrap, and the Gurkhas won it. 
The odds against them were 40 to 8, and it is easy to imagine how 
the little men licked their chops after it. That sort of thing was 
just their weather, and the humour of it, I am sure, appealed to them, 
knowing what merry little souls they are.—Account of fighting on 
the North-West Frontier in 7atler. 


The Times, each month more Red, publishes a leader (16.4.37) 
gently admonishing the Red revolutionaries in Paris, advising them 
to have a little patience, and in time everything will fall into their 
hands.—Action. 


I am well aware that more beautiful sights can be seen, but, 
somehow, even the Garden of the Tuileries cannot be compared to 
the meanest of London’s gardens.—Letter in Daily Telegraph. 


The Mayor said he was a great animal lover, and he detested people 
who were cruel to animals. ‘‘ It is bad enough with children, but 
when it comes to dumb animals it is terrible,”’ he said.—Dorset County 
Chronicle. 


We modestly suggest that more can be done for democracy by 
wearing Corduroys than all the efforts of the politicians put together. 
Try a pair, you will like them. It’s a man’s trouser !—Advt. in 
Regent Street shop window. 


The payment of Members of Parliament, which has turned a 
position of privilege and public service into that of paid hirelings.— 
Evening Standard. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH 
FILMS 


In the House of Lords last Friday the Government put up a 
spokesman with an appropriately theatrical title to reply to a 
motion that steps should be taken to assist “ the foundation 
on a firm basis ” of a flourishing British film industry. The 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, Lord Templemore, 
announced in winding up the debate that legislation would be 
introduced this year to extend the quota system of protection 
until 1948, and that “ most careful consideration ” was being 
given to the other recommendations contained in the report 
of the Moyne Committee. That report, it will be recalled, 
suggested that a qualitative standard should be required of 
British “ quota films ” and that finance at low rates of interest 
should be made available for approved undertakings. In view 
of past experience, cheap capital would be unobtainable without 
State backing. 

That the future of British film production in the absence of 
State aid is gloomy needs little emphasis. Of the two major 
producing concerns, Gaumont-British has virtually suspended 
operations : certain G.B. films in an advanced state of produc- 
tion will be completed in co-operation with General Film 
Distributors, on a fifty-fifty cost basis ; but no new projects, 
it is understood, are contemplated, and the company’s pro- 
ducing organisation at Shepherd’s Bush seems likely to be 
dispersed. The other leading company, London Films, has 
made such heavy losses on its pictures that doubts have been 
expressed in the City about its ability to continue producing 
indefinitely unless better financial results can be achieved. Ten 
years of quota protection have certainly resulted in an increased 
footage of films made in this country being screened by domestic 
exhibitors, but a “ flourishing” British film industry is still 
far from being firmly established. 

Before we decide, however, that the industry must be 
bolstered up by further Governmental assistance, we shall do 
well to consider first the exact nature of its existing weaknesses. 
The problem is admittedly in large part an economic one. 
But “ the films ” are peculiar in that they constitute not merely 
a large-scale capitalist business, involving huge financial 
commitments, but also a form (albeit highly commercialised) 
of art. Would anyone suggest State aid for British novelists 
because the circulating libraries were in danger of being 
“dominated” by foreign fiction? Before we accept the 
necessity for a State-subventioned “ national” film industry, 
let us be sure that American film “ domination” can be 
legitimately averted by this means, and that the results— 
aesthetically or sociologically, if you like—would be worth 
the price. 

First, the economic side of the problem. The domestic 
market is represented by the demands of nearly 5,000 British 
cinema theatres, capitalised at about {9,000,000 and requiring 
for their patrons’ entertainment over 8,000 “ programmes ” 
a week. Control of the more important theatres is somewhat 
highly centralised. The two leading cinema combines own 
between them 600 houses, and over 300 other theatres belong 
to four lesser groups. Apart from these “ circuits,” however, 
the exhibitors are strongly individualistic and unorganised, 
whereas the “renters ”’—i.c., wholesale distributors—are 
organised in a closely knit trade association. Annual takings 
from British audiences may be put at nearly £40,000,000, 
which is distributed roughly as follows : 

Retained by exhibitors for cost of premises, 
overheads, etc., and profits = 
Retained by renters for costs (distribution, 


advertising, multiplication of positives and 
manufacture and distribution of news-reels) 


£20,000,000 


and profits ae es Ki £15,000,000 
Balance transmitted to producers— 

American £8,000,000 

British £2,000,000 £10,000,000 


Add, say, £500,000 accruing to British producers from 
foreign sales, and their total annual income may be estimated 
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to have recently been of the order of £2! millions. Against 
this, their outgoings in 1935-36 probably averaged nearly 
{3} millions. The extent to which they have been running 
“in the red” becomes at once apparent. On the other hand, 
the American producers, whose annual expenditure on pro- 


_ ductions other than news-reels may be placed at the equivalent 


of £30,000,000, netted over {25,000,000 from their domestic 
market (15,000 cinemas) and foreign sales outside the British 


Isles. Thus Britain’s £8,000,000 contribution—a vital element 
_ in their finances—left them “ on velvet.” 


Economically, the clue to the strength of the American film 


t companies’ hold over the British market is not difficult to 
detect. In the first place, their superior financial resources 


give them a. virtual monopoly over the “ stars ” who, from the 
exhibitors’ point of view, are safe box-office “‘ winners.” They 
alone, in contradistinction to their British producing com- 
petitors, can guarantee a regular supply of “ feature” films, 
lavishly mounted and dressed, with castes of “ names ” 
reasonably certain to fill a London or provincial theatre for a 
As a consequence, the bargaining power of 
their British “ renter ” subsidiaries is strong. Quota provisions 
can be satisfied by manufacturing on this side of the Atlantic 
an adequate footage of cheap and artistically contemptible 
“ quota quickies ” ; and though “ blind ” booking is nominally 
abolished by the Films Act, the American-controlled renter is 
in a position to say, under the rose, “ If you will not agree to 


_ hire for exhibition my three next pictures A, B and C, you 
cannot have at your price my sure money-maker starring 
_ Greta Garbo.” 


The argument is compelling. 
Secondly, American film production—despite all the jibes 


4 at the extravagance of Hollywood’s methods—is, foot for foot 
_ and quality of box-office appeal for quality, considerably 


cheaper than British. The huge organisations of the leading 
American producers embrace not merely actors and actresses 
“ready to hand” host of 


be switched from film to film without loss of time or money. 


| British producing companies, on the other hand, have been 


obliged in most cases to “ buy over” expensively from abroad 
their specialists, while “stars” have had to be purchased 
ad hoc for individual pictures on equally costly and wasteful 
terms. It should always be remembered that, from the aspect 
of cost of artistes, the British producer, now that the silent 
film has given way universally to “ talkies,” lacks the language 
advantage which his opposite number on the Continent enjoys. 
A French-speaking film star can, broadly speaking, sell his 
talents only in France. His notions of salary are, in con- 
sequence, those more or less of the French stage. English- 
speaking actors, on the other hand, who make a success of film 
work, can play either in England or the U.S.A., so that 
Hollywood effectively establishes the scale of their remunera- 
ton; the English producer has to hire his castes in direct 
competition with his wealthier American rivals. In addition, 
British films have been handicapped by slow studio 
production and tardy subsequent releases, involving the 
unproductive locking-up of capital, while distribution charges 
are often unwarrantably high. 

Economically, therefore, the problem boils down to this: 
unless British film production is given by statute a virtual 
monopoly of the domestic market, it can survive only if it 
either is subsidised by the State or captures an adequate share 
of the American market. 

Anything approaching total exclusion of American films 
from Britain would lead to an immediate consumers’ strike on 
the part of audiences. With few exceptions the best feature 
films produced in this country during the past ten years are 
below the best American standard. The British industry has 
been handicapped by other things than mere lack of M.G.M.’s 
and Paramount’s large financial resources. Save for Mr. Korda, 
of whom one can fairly say that he is supreme in a kingdom of 
the blind, British film production has thrown up no entrepreneur 
or director of outstanding talent—nobody comparable with 
René. Clair or even the reasonably intelligent and- civilised 


Mr. Capra. A great deal of propaganda, some of it not wholly 
disinterested, has been directed against the idea of an American 
invasion of British films. (Note, in passing, that if Gaumont- 
British had passed under the control of an American group, 
the G.B. “ circuit’? would have enabled the Americans to, 
starve, or squeeze for high prices, any other British theatre 
“ circuit,”) But if we are honest and rid our minds of prejudice 
against the (cinematographically very effective) idioms of 
American speech, can we really point to any American feature 
film shown here during the last ten years which has debased 
the taste of the average cinema audience to a greater extent 
than the average British popular newspaper and magazine ? 
And how many British-made films can be said to have enhanced 
our “ national culture ” or even improved the prospects of our 
export trades ? Much bunkum has been talked on this subject. 
The truth is that “ the films,” regarded as an art, have had to 
cater for the mass mind at the expense of aesthetic and mental 
standards; but the level of cultural quality in Elstree is 
remarkably similar to that in Hollywood. 

Except for the (numerically unimportant) question of 
employment of personnel, the complete discontinuance of 
feature film production in this country would not be a major 


tragedy. But this is not the inevitable upshot of the present 
situation. There are two alternative ways out of existing 
difficulties. Conceivably the Board of Trade or some other 


appropriate bargaining agency may be able to negotiate success- 
fully with the United States for a British film quota in that 
country. It will be difficult to secure bookings for British 
films from American exhibitors unless and until a much more 
regular supply of first-class feature films, whose marketing 
should be in the hands of a single “‘ renting ” agency, can be 
guaranteed. Isolated swallows like Henry VIII do not make 
a film summer. But possibilities along these lines are well 
worth exploring. Alternatively, the fact may have to be faced 
that the best solution is the absorption of British producing 
enterprises by the strong American combines. 

Would much be lost? The United States film companies 
have too keen a flair for marketing not to be aware that their 
important revenue from British audiences would soon be 
jeopardised if they fed them with films of an excessively 
pro-American propagandist flavour or with subjects based 
exclusively on topics and manners of purely local interest. 
Not only so: film stories with British settings or drawn from 
English literature are highly popular with American audiences. 
Given amalgamation of financial interests, there is little doubt 
that a number of American feature films would be made in 
this country. If the establishment of an admittedly “ inter- 
nationalised ” Anglo-American film industry meant the loss 
to British cinema-goers of several British directors of genius, 
“ national ” sentiments with regard to films might have some 
justification. Since, however, this is not the case, it is difficult 
to see the logical basis (save, perhaps, in the case of news-reels 
and educational films) for fighting to maintain British financial 
control of the producing side of the industry. And even in the 
case of news-reels and similar comments on actualités, has 
progressive thought in this country more to fear from, say, the 
directors of the March of Time than from the 100 per cent. 
home-made commentaries’ adulation of royalty, military 
display and the tuppence-coloured trappings of a capitalist 
world ? AYLMER VALLANCE 


LEGS 


“THe man who doesn’t use his legs is on his way to Harley 
Street,” said Sir George Tilly, speaking at a lunch given to 
celebrate the production of a new film, The Health of the 
Nation. “ Modern city life,” he assured his feilow-lunchers, 
“‘ with all its contrivances for making legs superfluous, is the 
enemy of fitness.” And, having applauded these excellent 


sentiments, the guests, I feel perfectly sure, departed to their 
homes or offices in a long stream of taxis and private cars. 
I should be surprised to hear that even two per cent. of them 
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covered so much as a mile by leg as a result of Sir George’s 
warnings. 

Walking is natural, but the love of walking is an acquired 
taste. What inventions man has sought out from the earliest 
times in order to avoid the need of ambulation! He tamed the 
horse, the ass, the camel and the elephant as his carriers. 
He constructed vehicles of all shapes and sizes and attached 
them to horses in order that he might be able to go from 
place to place in a sitting position and save his legs from 
exertion. He rejoiced when the age of steam enabled a larger 
and larger number of people to make long journeys seated. 
Then came the electric tram, the electric train, the motor bus, 
and the motor car till we have now reached a point at which 
millions of human beings go sedentarily to their day’s work 
in the morning and return sedentarily to their homes in the 
evening. 

How seldom we envy anybody who is walking! What 
objects of envy, on the other hand, are and have always been 
those who are sitting in a moving vehicle! Sir Joshua Reynolds 
realised this when he advertised himself by going about in a 
carriage and pair. I confess that in my childhood I envied 
even the man who drove the baker’s cart. I envied people 
in farm-carts as well as those in croydons, polo-carts, gigs, 
phaetons, school-carts, victorias and hansoms; and there 
seemed to be no bliss to compare with sitting on a side-car or 
a long-car on a country road. Sitting has by now become a 
habit with me, like smoking, so that I no longer get much 
positive pleasure from riding in taxis or even in the most 
luxurious motor cars. Still, I suppose I much prefer it to 
walking, for I seldom walk. 

I do not defend the general antipathy to walking. I mention 
it as a significant fact, not as something to be commended. 
I agree with every word that Sir George Tilly says as to the 
virtue of walking ; but it is one thing to recognise virtue and 
another thing to practise it. Doctors recommend walking as 
a form of exercise, and we so far agree with them as to 
have adopted the word “ constitutional ” as a synonym for 
a walk. 

At the same time, we need to be ill or morbid before we can 
acquire the habit of taking a constitutional. To take a walk 
as if it were a pill is an insult to the face of Nature. I can 
conceive few things more indecent than the behaviour of 
those people who take a walk in order to get an appetite for 
the Sunday dinner or who go out later in order to walk 
the effects of the dinner off. Is it for this the trees are coming 
into leaf and the birds have flown from Africa—to see a 
valetudinarian carrying an incompetent stomach about in the 
sunshine on a reluctant pair of legs? After all, it was the 
capacity to walk upright that set man—until fairly recently— 
above the beasts of the field. So noble a capacity ought not 
to be degraded to the level of a medicine-bottle. Walking 
should be done for walking’s sake or not at all. All the exercise 
that is needed for health can be got in the bedroom from a 
patent rowing-machine. 

Even so, I cannot see eye to eye with those great walkers for 
walking’s sake, William Hazlitt and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
To be so wrapped up in one’s walking as to be unable to 
endure company on a walk is not my notion of happiness. 
I can appreciate the pleasure of being alone for a mile or an 
hour or even an afternoon, but to go striding along mile after 
mile, hour after hour, day after day, in solitude, without anyone 
at one’s side even to speculate as to “‘ what time they open” 
in the next village, is a height either of asceticism or of hedonism 
to which I could never rise. “I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing 
for joy,” says Hazlitt of his moods as a:solitary walker. This 
is a rough expression of moods of which I myself am much 
more conscious when sitting in a charabanc than when tramping 
alone along a road. Even Hazlitt, however, admitted that 
there was one exception to the rule that company spoils a 
walk. “I grant,” he wrote, “ there is one subject on which 
it is pleasant to talk on a journey, and that is, what we shall 
have for supper when we get to our inn at night.” A gloomy 
subject, many who are acquainted with the food in English 





inns may think, but one welcomes any sign of wavering in 
so rigid a pedestrian. 

As for Stevenson, he is even less human in his use of the 
legs than Hazlitt. He objects not only to company on a walk, 
but to those who take to walking as a means of seeing the 
country. “ There are,” he declares blandly, “ many ways of 
seeing landscape quite as good. . . . Landscape on a walking 
tour is quite accessory. He who is of the brotherhood does 
not voyage in quest of the picturesque, but of certain jolly 
humours—of the hope and spirit in which the march begins 
at morning and the peace and spiritual repletion of the evening’s 
rest.” 

It seems to me that, if the walker regards his legs as 
more important than his eyes as ministers to his happiness, 
he might as well do his walking on a cinder-track. In these 
days, indeed, there is much to be said for a cinder-track as an 
exercise-ground for the pedestrian. Here there are no motor 
cars to punctuate his thoughts in the wrong places—no 
uncommon birds or flowers to bring him again and again to a 
standstill or to distract him from the spiritual joys of con- 
centrated legwork. 

It may be that I misunderstand the spirit of the true walker, 
and that my conception of a walk scarcely rises above a stroll. 
And the pleasure I get even from a stroll lies not in the strolling, 
but in things seen and heard by the way. I am much more 
likely to take a stroll in order to see whether the willow-wrens 
have arrived than for the purpose of filling my lungs with the 
wind on the heath. I should take a stroll to see the cherry- 
trees in bloom in Buckinghamshire on days on which I should 
not walk a yard for pleasure in London. I am a born stroller 
in fact, always willing to walk a mile, or even two, to see 
anything that interests me, from the Atlantic Ocean to a 
gold-crest, from a cathedral to a chaffinch’s nest. My chief 
complaint against London is that so much of it is not worth 
strolling in. If Sir George Tilly wishes town-dwellers to make 
more use of their legs, he should inaugurate a movement for 
making towns and cities more tempting to the eye. Make all 
London as beautiful as Church Row in Hampstead, and you 
will find hundreds of thousands of people who now use buses 
and trams walking to their shops and offices. Or, at least, 
you ought to. 

The motorist, of course, has made the country an impossible 
place for walking, except where there are field-paths or downs. 
The only safe way to see the country at present is from a 
sitting position in a car, and till we have a more auspicious 
state of affairs, it is difficult to believe that the mass of people 
will become leg-conscious. ‘“‘ The man who does not use his 
legs,” says Sir George Tilly, “ is on his way to Harley Street ” ; 
but the man who does use his legs, as everybody else knows, 
is quite as likely to be on his way to hospital. That is the 
dilemma of the modern man. If Hazlitt or Stevenson had 
been writing to-day, I cannot help thinking that a certain note 
of bitterness would have crept into those famous pieces of 
prose, ““On Going a Journey ” and “ Walking Tours.” Mr. 
Belloc himself, noblest of contemporary pedestrians, won 
his spurs as a walker, if the image is admissible, before petrol 
had conquered the world. 

If, however, preferring a hospital to Harley Street, you must 
indulge in walking, be sure at least to keep in mind the advice 
of Hippocrates on the matter. ‘‘ Walking,” writes that great 
doctor, “should be rapid in winter and slow in summer, 
unless it be under a burning heat. Fleshy people should walk 
faster, thin people slower. .. . Fat people who wish to 
become thin should always fast when they undertake exertion, 
and take their food while they are panting and before they 
have cooled, drinking beforehand diluted wine that is not 
very cold.” If these instructions are strictly followed, even 
the fattest man ought to be able to use his legs to the advantage 
of his health unless he is knocked down by a motor car while 
doing so. And, if he is knocked down by a motor car, he will 
at least have the consolation of knowing that he fell honourably 
in a heroic campaign—a campaign to rescue the human 
leg from atrophy. 
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HEIL GOTTINGEN! 


[Acknowledgments to George Canning whose poem, on 
which this is modelled, The University of Gdéttingen, was 
published more than a century ago.] 

Durham, of which Lord Londonderry is Chancellor . 
the only British University to accept the invitation . 
Géttingen bicentenary celebrations in June.—News 
April 28th. 


. to the 
‘Chronicle, 


Now the Third Reich has purged anew 
these halls our foes were plotting in, 
the learned world is bidden to 


our Kulturfestspiel at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


While democrat and ape-like Jew 
our penal camps are rotting in, 
the Chairs of Totem and Tabu 
take place of honour at the U- 
-niversity of Géttingen. 


Our plant of Nordic culture true 
this nursery we are potting in, 
unique for its ensanguined hue, 
which smells to heaven at the U- 
-niversity of Géttingen. 


Intoxicating Brocken-brew 

this cauldron we are hotting in, 
to rise to Nazi brains like giue 
and stick our dogma to the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


Ach! Groves of learning, fair to view, 
with no non-Aryan squatting in, 

where racial fetish reigns in lieu 

of arts and science at the U- 

-niversity of Géttingen- 


-niversity of Gottingen ! SAGITTARIUS 


Correspondence 


THE BUDGET 


Sir,—I was shocked to find that the equilibrium of THe New 
STATESMAN AND NATION was as upset by Neville Chamberlain’s 
suggested National Defence Contribution as was the Stock 
Exchange itself. 

Apart from the fact that much of the argument you put forward 
in the article, “ Budget Chaos,” can be applied with equal force 
in arguing against income-tax, or for that matter against any taxes 
at all, you appear to ignore certain arguments in favour of some 
such tax as the National Defence Contribution. 

This tax introduces the important principle of limiting profits. 
By taxing on a graduated scale rises in profits above any given 
period, the way is opened for much more drastic limitation of 
profits than the Chancellor now proposes. Theoretically, the 
possibilities are limited only by a 100 per cent. on increased profits. 
Because N.D.C. is a tax’on profits of companies gua companies 
and not on individual shareholders, this limitation is effective. 
Previously income-tax alone was payable by companies, but this 
is paid by the individual shareholder to the extent that income 
is distributed. Companies pay no surtax, so the tax on company 
profits was limited to the extent to which income-tax was applied 
to the individual. Taxes on company profits could not, therefore, 
be increased without increasing the individual taxpayers’ burden 
as well, which might not be desired. 

A difference between the rentier (defined by implication by you 
aS being the holder of fixed interest debentures) and the entre- 
preneur (the holder of equity shares) is that the profits of the latter 
are unlimited. The debenture holder’s income is subject to income 
and surtax, and is so limited ; but the higher these taxes are, all 
that needs to be done to enable the equity holder to retain the 
same net income is for higher dividends to be paid, that is, for 





industrial profits to be increased. The entrepreneur may shoulder 
the maximum risk of enterprise but he also pockets maximum 
profits, limited only by economic circumstances, and not by 
governmental regulation. 

To argue that N.D.C. would encourage extravagance is as 
logical as arguing that it will lead to higher wages. The argument 
might apply if a very large proportion of the increased profits 
went in taxes, but the maximum proposed as yet is only one-third 
—the other two-thirds remain for distribution. Are company 
directors so pigheaded that to avoid paying one pound to the 
Government they will deprive shareholders of two ? 

N.D.C. has its anomalies, its inequities and its disadvantages, 
but any tax that opens the way for taxing the profits of industry 
at their source, and thereby limiting dividends paid to the equity 
shareholder, should be as welcome to those opposed to capitalism 
as it is unwelcome to the Stock Exchange and investor, as reflected 
in the collapse in share prices. 

35 Ormonde Gate, 

Chelsea, S.W.3. 

[The N.D.C. was no doubt intended to have the effect on Labour 
that it has had on Mr. Davies. Unfortunately it does not establish 
any equitable principle of limiting profits; it merely provides for a 
tax on some profits, while many of the worst “ profiteers ” are unscathed. 
Since a National Government will not give us a Socialist budget, it is 
surely legitimate to criticise the Government’s tax proposals in relation 
to the framework in which they are conceived. Must Socialists 
necessarily support any plan calculated to make the present economic 
system work badly ?—Epb., N.S. & N.] 


“SI VIS PACEM” 


Sir,—Mr. Eric B. Smith evidently attaches an esoteric meaning 
to the term “ progressive.’’ Otherwise he would not make the 
extraordinary assertion that “the progressive forces of this 
country’ had ever been “ solidly ranged”’ on the side of un- 
qualified disarmament in the face of aggression. There have, 
of course, always been non-resisters among progressives; but 
there certainly never was the unanimity he suggests. The fact 
that progessives support the League of Nations proves this. For 
the whole point of the League is the organisation of sanctions 
against an aggressor. Take this away, and Geneva becomes a 
mere debating society. Hence the present zeal of the Right for the 
elimination of sanctions. 

It is no doubt possible to be a progressive and to advocate the 
disarmament of democracy in the face of Fascism. But the pro- 
gressive who takes that line should be clear as to its implications. 
It implies that it does not matter to progressives whether Spanish 
or any other democracy lives or dies. It implies the abandonment 
of all hope of a world order. If we hope for a world order, it is 
impossible to fold our arms when Fascism, as in Spain to-day, 
clashes with internationalism. 

Mr. Smith should be aware that the “ non-intervention ” 
against which Left-wing opinion protests is in reality a hypo- 
critical form of intervention on behalf of Franco. Genuine non- 
intervention, i.e., abstinence from military aid to either side, with 
recognition of the legal right of the Spanish Government to supply 
itself with arms in the open market, would have had much to be 
said for it. For democratic countries to stop supplies to the 
Spanish Government and to threaten volunteers with pains and 
penalties, while Fascist countries send whole divisions to Franco, 
may please Mr. Smith, but it does not please the rest of us. 

In view of the fact that Right opinion is almost solidly pro- 
Franco, Mr. Smith’s suggestion that progressives who oppose 
** non-intervention ”’ are “‘ being hoodwinked by the Right,”’ and 
“in danger of becoming the apostles of a newer-Blimpism,”’ is 
rather remote from reality. His recommendation that we should 
examine our premises is sound. How sound it is, his own letter is 
sufficient proof. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 

13 Laurel Road, 

Wimbledon, S.W.20. 


ERNEST DAVIES 





Smr,—Mr. Eric Smith invites us to examine our premises. 
May I state mine, in the hope that others of the Left Wing will 
agree with me ? 

I agree with Mr. Eden to this extent, that to make war on 
Fascism is to substitute Beelzebub for Satan, and to make war 
on Bolshevism is even worse. I believe the whole object of our 
foreign policy should be devoted not to the making of war on this 
or that political creed, but to the prevention of war everywhere. 
For this purpose we need enough armed force to deter and check 
an aggressor, and enough imagination to remedy real grievances. 
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Now to apply these premises to Spain. If the war going on 
to-day were a mere civil war between Spaniards, I should be 
enthusiastically in favour of non-intervention and mediation if 
possible. But to-day what is happening, in fact if not in law, is 
an unprovoked attack on one State by a combination of two other 
States with the help of a few discontented conservatives. In these 
circumstances I do not ask for “‘ the sort of war I like,’’ but for the 
checking of the aggressors with all the means in our power, as I 
asked in the cases of Abyssinia and China. This attitude I regard 
as perfectly consistent with my attitude before Spain, and not in 
the least Blimp-like. B. V.C. 


NATIVE LANDS IN KENYA 


Sir,—Mr. Kenyatta told your readers last week another case of 
injustice done to the people of Tigoni in respect of their transfer 
to another place and the alienation of their land. Last week, 
before the letter appeared, I questioned the Colonial Secretary 
on the matter. I asked how it came about that the particular 
headman who agreed to the transfer was appointed and whether 
before the appointment there was any agreement about the removal. 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore said that the suggestion that the headman 
had been bribed was absurd ; no guarantee of any kind was sought 
or given; the appointment was regular and in accordance with 
the relevant Ordinances. The Colonial Secretary undertook to 
inquire whether the headman had authority to agree to the alien- 
ation of the private owned lands of other natives. In reply to a 
further question he contended that the removal was an exchange 
carried out on the recommendation of the Morris Carter Land 
Commission, who believed that the transfer would be to the advan- 
tage of the natives concerned. The native objection was to any 
move at all, although previously the decision had been discussed 
with and explained to the people on more than one occasion, and 
the late Governor had reported that there was not now any serious 
opposition to the proposed move. I fear it is unlikely that the 
situation can be suitably remedied even if Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
pursues his promised inquiries. It is obvious that if our trustee- 
ship of the Africans is to become a reality more than vigilance is 
required in this country. The explanations offered in the House 
speak for themselves. A. CREECH JONES 

House of Commons. 


THE LEFT BOOK CLUB 


S1r,—I am surprised that there has not been more support for 
Mr. Allen Skinner’s plea for a Socialist Book Club, run by a 
representative committee of selectors in conjunction with all or 
' any publishing houses willing to co-operate in the scheme. Now 
that Mr. Gollancz has proved—what some of us had for a long 
time believed—that a very large ‘“ Left’’ book-buying public 
really exists, there would appear to be every reason for meeting 
the demands of that public on as wide a scale as possible; and 
no reason at all why the question should be debated as though it 
involved an infringement of anybody’s monopoly. 

After all, Messrs. Horder and Strachey are both on a level as 
regards ‘“‘ disinterestedness”’ in this matter. What Socialists 
who realise the importance of this method of working-class and 
democratic political education must see to is surely that Mr. 
Gollancz’s courageous pioneer work in this particular field should 
be extended and developed in every possible way. 

5 Gardnor Mansions, J. F. HorraBIN 

Church Row, Hampstead, N.W.3. 





Sir,—I am unmasked. But Mr. Strachey’s revelation about 
my professional interest in one of the books I mentioned should 
not be allowed to eclipse my point. I was trying to bear out with 
a concrete instance Mr. Skinner’s contention that people who tie 
themselves to receiving the books cf one publisher may not always be 
getting the best available on a particular subject—even when that 
publisher is Gollancz with his known flair. My remarks on Spain 
in Revolt are supported by press opinions at the time, and person- 
ally by several members of the Left Book Club itself. 

And am I quite alone in feeling that anyone who joins a Book 
Club (Left, Right or Straight-Ahead) which insists on regular 
purchases is foolish to deprive himself thus of his valuable right of 
individual choice? The less he can afford to spend, the more 
foolish he is. 42,000 people seem to have forgotten that the ordinary 
channels of book distribution have still several positive advantages 
for those prepared to take a little trouble. 

So when Mr. Parker wants six fundamental books on sociology, 


let him look in the Daily Worker, Reynolds, the New Statesman 
and Nation or whatever he reads and consider the book reviews 
(and even the advertisements) that diligent hacks prepare for his 
instruction. He will there find all Left books of note given their 
due, and will be able to judge for himself (surely he is not afraid 
to do this ?) which are worth attention. He can read ad lib. by 
badgering, with the help of his friends, that too “‘ conservative ”’ 
public librarian—in itself a useful job of work; and when he 
comes to buy, he will still find Gollancz’s best sociological works 
cheaply available, since no competent publishing firm in these 
days fails to provide such an edition where it is likely to be called 
for. But he will never be compelled to buy what may happen 
to be second-best. In short, he will be free. 

I seem to be a minority of one, a shamelessly vested interest, 
a butting ram, uncharitable, spiteful and disingenuous. Even so, I 
should be surprised if there isn’t something in what I say. 

32 Great Ormond Street. T. M. HORDER 

London, W.C.r1. 





Sir,—Why all this fuss about the Left Book Club? The 
warning that a book has commended itself to Comrades Gollancz, 
Laski and Strachey is one for which I shall always feel grateful. 

New University Club, Ivor THOMAS 

St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


ANGELICA 


S1r,—In reviewing the Stage Society’s performance of Angelica 
I said that it might possibly occur to a spectator that in caricaturing 
the attitude of academic and learned persons to the rule of the 
Regent, Leo Ferrero had his distinguished father in his mind. 

It is true that the notion did occur to me in the theatre, but it 
was gratuitous and unsupported by a scrap of outside evidence. 
It was therefore not worth mentioning, and certainly ought not 
to have been mentioned, seeing that it was also capable of giving 
pain. I am most anxious to admit this. DESMOND MACCARTHY 

25 Wellington Square, 

S.W.3. 

[Since receiving Mr. MacCarthy’s letter we have received a 
letter from Professor Ferrero who writes from Geneva to say 
that the report that he has “ come to terms with the Duce is 
fantastic.”” He continues : 

Since 1930 I am living in Geneva, and here I shall die and will 
be buried in the Plainpalais’ cemetery next to my beloved son, if fate 
will not let me see the end of that horrible regime which ruins and 
torments Italy. It is not for me, as it was not for Leo, a struggle for 
political interest, but a question of moral principles.—Epb. N.S. & N.] 


CORNFORD-MACLAURIN FUND 


S1R,—I would like once more to ask for the hospitality of your 
columns in order to bring before your readers new facts connected 
with this Fund. 

Of these by far the most important is that still another Cambridge 
man has been killed fighting in Spain in the ranks of the Inter- 
national Brigade. Gerald Lorimer Birch came up to Caius College 
in 1932 and ended a normal undergraduate period by taking an 
honours degree in science, specialising particularly in chemistry. 
In January, 1936, he obtained a well-paid position with excellent 
prospects as research chemist for a large concern. During his 
time as a student he was a calm, quiet, friendly, cheerful person, a 
valued member of the College chess club, but interested also in 
athletics, and capable enough at canoeing to achieve the distinction 
of crossing the English Channel by this means. His political 
activities as a student were very limited, but a friend writes that 
“ his clear appreciation of the meaning of everyday events brought 
him into sympathy with Communism, and he joined the Communist 
Party shortly after leaving Cambridge.’’ In the early part of last 
year he took an active part in the struggle against Fascism in 
London, and was arrested during the notorious police charge at 
Thurloe Square in February. In September, much affected by 
events in Spain, he left quietly to fight there for the people's 
cause, without letting it be generally known, and no doubt feeling 
that his knowledge of the Spanish language would be a valuable 
asset. He was killed on Christmas Day, 1936, when the British 
group attached to the Thaelmann battalion of the International 
Brigade held up an attack by Moors and Legionaries for many 
hours until the Government command could bring up reinforce- 
ments. 

The Fund Committee believe that many of your readers will 
wish to associate their urgently needed gifts to the Spanish people's 
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cause with the name of Lorimer Birch, who, like Cornford and 
Maclaurin, gave up a career of promise, and life itself, for the 
ideals of democratic freedom which we all profess and the fight 
for a better social order. The Fund, since its inception in February 
last, has reached the total of £1,120, and the goal of £2,000 still 
stands before us. Contributions, if not left free for disposal at 
the Committee’s discretion, should be earmarked for Medical 
Aid, the Youth Foodship Organisation, the International Brigade, 
the Brigade Dependents, or the Dean of Canterbury’s Foodship 
Fund. JosEPpH NEEDHAM, Hon. Treasurer, 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


MR. BIRRELL’S MEMORY 


Sir,—George Augustus Sala in his little volume Charles 
Dickens (1870) alludes on page vi to an occasion when “ last year ” 
(1869 ?) Liverpool feasted the great novelist in St. George’s Hall. 
Mr. J. L. Hammond, in his interesting review of Things Past 
Redress, falls into error, therefore, in suggesting that Dickens did 
not take part in any public ceremony in Liverpool during the 
period of Augustine Birrell’s boyhood. 

The point is not of much importance save that, as a Liverpool 
man, I am anxious that it should not appear that my native city 
failed to honour “‘ the Good Genie of Fiction ”” when opportunity 
offered. 

Mr. Hammond is surprised at Birrell’s lapse of memory. I am 
surprised that Birrell should have embroidered his dream with such 
an abundance of circumstantial detail, and still more amazed that 
an absurdly trifling episode should have “ lived in his memory 
as the greatest spontaneous tribute to genius he had ever seen.” 

Why this laughter and thinly veiled derision at the surname of 
“ Weller’? ? There is a Weller Street in Liverpool (a few yards 
from my own birthplace), but it dates, I think, a year or two later 
than the civic honouring of Dickens. The London Telephone 
Directory provides us with more than an entire column of Wellers, 
including yet another “‘ Miss Weller ’’ and at least one “ Samuel.” 

Am I deficient in the sense of humour when I fail to see the 
point Birrell so industriously elaborates with some 500 words of 
pure fake ? W. Ratpw Hatt CAINE 

Ken Wood Farm House, N.W.3. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Sir,—The question of corporal punishment will shortly be 
examined by a Departmental Committee appointed by the Home 
Secretary. Valuable evidence will doubtless be submitted by 
magistrates, police and officials of high standing. The Howard 
League for Penal Reform will, of course, offer evidence ; and that 
evidence, while not ignoring the humanitarian case and the 
psychological problem involved, will, in the main, be factual, 
dealing with the practical results of corporal punishment in the 
prevention of crime. 

It is not possible for most private citizens to put their views 
before Departmental Committees, and one function of the Howard 
League is to provide a channel for the transmission of such valuable 
information as may be in the possession of numbers of ordinary 
citizens. We should like our evidence to be as representative as 
possible, and we should therefore welcome any information from 
those who possess it to supplement what we shall obtain from our 
own researches and from our own membership, and we shall be 
most grateful to you if, by publishing this letter, you would give us 
an opportunity of appealing to your readers for their co-operation. 

We shall be glad to receive information in as brief a form as 
possible from those who have either first- or second-hand know- 
ledge of facts : 

(1) the conditions under which, and the methods by which, 
birchings ordered by the juvenile court have been carried out, 
giving the date, place, number of police or other persons present ; 
whether the child was stripped and how he was held during the 
punishment; and whether any medical examination was given 
before, during or after the punishment. 

(2) What period of time elapsed between the making of the 
order for whipping and the actual infliction of the punishment. 

(3) The effects upon the offender, physical or psychological, 
of corporal punishment inflicted following an order of the 
juvenile court or a sentence passed by an adult court. If, 
in any case, it is possible to quote medical testimony under this 
heading the information will be of additional value. 

4) The after-history of any offenders who were either birched 
by order of the court as children, or birched or flogged under 


sentence of Courts of Assize or Quarter Sessions, with particular 
reference to the question whether or no they repeated the offence 
for which they were whipped, or were subsequently convicted of 
another offence, floggable or non -floggable. 

We should be very grateful if anyone who has any information to 
send would send it to us in writing, addressed to the Hon. Sec., 
Howard League for Penal Reform, Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

We shall, of course, treat any information so received in strict 
confidence and use only the facts without any publication of details 
whereby the cases could be identified. 

Howard League for Penal Reform CiceLy M. CRAVEN, 

Hon. Secretary 
GEORGE BENSON, 
Chairman 


NAZIS IN HUNGARY 


Sir,—It seems, to a regular and usually admiring reader like 
myself, a pity you printed this week under the heading “‘ Nazis in 
Hungary ” a letter signed “‘ Theodore Kilan.”’ Surely the idea of the 
Regent of Hungary conspiring with some young Nazis in the back 
room of a travelling agency to overthrow the Government he 
himself called into being only six months ago is so inherently 
improbable as to require more than the authority of a casual 
correspondent who seems to be quite unknown in Budapest. 
It is as if a serious and helpful publication such as the “ Hun- 
garian Quarterly’ were to print a letter from some unknown 
Londoner disclosing that the present King had been conspiring with 
Sir Oswald Mosley and his now shirtless young men in some 
secluded tobacco shop for the overthrow of the British Government. 
How little Mr. Kilan can be qualified to inform your readers 
about Hungary and how ignorant he is of what is going on in 
Budapest is self-evident in his letter. Mr. Kilan says: “ No one 
was arrested, no one lost his position, and no one was punished.” 
Before Mr. Kilan’s letter was published London newspapers had 
reported the arrest of twenty-five Hungarian Nazis and the 
dissolution of the Nazi Party. On April 24th the Times announced 
that Major Szalasy, leader of the Party, had been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment and three years’ loss of civil rights. 
Mr. Kilan’s other astonishing statements, including the indefinite 
postponement of the universal secret ballot, are as inaccurate as his 
declaration that “no one was punished.’ Lest some of your 
readers may reasonably ask why a little-known Londoner should 
presume to correct Mr. Kilan of Budapest, perhaps you will allow 
me to explain that I have been unofficially advising the Hungarian 
Government for over fourteen years. WILLIAM GOODE 

49 Westbourne Gardens, 

W.2. 


STAG-HUNTING 


Sir,—Cockfighting is in the news. It is reported on good 
authority that “ mains ”’ are still held in the Yorkshire dales in 
spite of the fact that cockfighting was prohibited by law over 
one hundred years ago. The R.S.P.C.A. offers a reward of £500 
for information leading to a conviction, and aeroplanes are used 
to scour the countryside in search of offenders. 

One does not need an aeroplane, however, to discover other 
“sports” which are even more cruel than cockfighting, but 
against which no legislation exists. For example, one has but 
to go a-walking in the otherwise peaceful valleys of Devon and 
Somerset to witness the hunting of wild deer. One may see, as 
I did a few days ago, a stag which has been hunted for twenty 
miles or more across country, brought io bay in some rocky 
stream, exhausted, terrified, dragged down by a pack of yelping, 
biting hounds, shot at with sporting guns, and then, after half an 
hour’s agony, dragged from the water and brutally done to death 
with a knife. One may see the huntsman cut out its steaming 
entrails and throw them to the hounds—a disgusting ritual. 
One may see a stag hounded over a precipice to crash to death 
on the rocks below. One may even see a stag chased out to sea 
by those who call themselves “ sportsmen.” In these and other 
similarly barbaric ways 207 of the wild deer of Exmoor were 
“accounted for ”’ during the 1935-36 staghunting season by the 
three packs which hunt in the West Country. 

Because it takes place in little-frequented parts of the country 
this cruel “sport”’ of staghunting does not come to the notice 
of the general public. If the public knew the true facts the outcry 
would be so great that it would soon be abolished by law. 
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The Protection of Animals (No. 2) Bill to prohibit the hunting 
of wild deer was introduced to Parliament on March sth, 1930, 
and passed its first reading without a division. A Labour Govern- 
ment was then in power. On several subsequent occasions the 
Prime Minister has been asked to grant time for the discussion 
of the Bill and the reply has always been in the negative, “in view 
of the great pressure of business.” 

A poor man who works a horse in an unfit condition soon 
finds himself in trouble, even though he may be dependent on it 
for his living. A man who allows his dog to worry deer in a 
Royal park, or sheep, is liable to prosecution. But a gang of 
pleasure-seeking men and women can hound a terrified deer to 
an agonising death without fear of punishment. 

Kensington, W.8. J. DENIS BURTON 


DUST COLLECTING 


S1r,—I am impelled to write to you on a matter which has for 
years been an increasing irritation and perplexity in my mind, 
viz., the method of collecting dust and rubbish in London— 
possibly not all parts, but in all too many. As I stood at a window 
this lovely spring morning watching the bright sunshine light 
up flowers and trees, and with a renewed feeling of hopefulness 
that somehow comes at such moments, there drew up before my 
house the Woolwich Borough Council dust-cart, a huge, horse- 
drawn, open-sided monstrosity attended by four or five foully 
clad (and necessarily so) men, who entered various gates, reappeared 
carrying objects marked “ Sanitary Dustbin ’’ (why ?), with the 
lids removed, and in the sharp breeze these men proceeded to 
empty the contents of the bins through the open sides of the 
cart—needless to say, the dust, bits of paper, etc., blew back in 
their faces and whirled about in the street. One man poked the 
collected rubbish about with a shovel to settle it a bit and make 
more room, as by the time the cart reaches this street the level of 
the rubbish is always well above the openings at the sides of the 
cart. Then the dustbins were returned to their homes and the 
cart and its attendants resumed their leisurely and dirt-spreading 
way; at the same time butcher-boys, bakers, greengrocers and, 
yes, milkmen were delivering their goods, mainly unwrapped, 
at the houses round, in fact, I watched. with a sort of petrified 
horror the butcher’s boy pass through the cloud of dust just then 
raised by the stirring of the cauldron, and enter the next-door 
house with a barely covered slab of meat in his hand. 

After the car had passed in its funereal way (it takes hours to 
go up this road), I still stood at the window and a vision arose 
before my eyes of a Swiss town where I lived for a time in the 
years before the war. I remembered the strong impression made 
on me in my teens by the astonishing cleanliness (to an English 
mind) of the town. The rapid closed dust collector, which only 
very early risers even saw, and the strict regulations against any 
dust-removal, street-sweeping or even so much as shaking a 
mat or duster into the street after 8 a.m. Then I also thought of 
a few English towns where rubbish is collected to-day and has 
been for years in fast closed motor vans, opening only enough 
for a dustbin’s contents to be shot in, by the pressure of the 
dustman’s foot on a pedal. Although I have ceased in my half- 
century of life to be amazed at the way things are done in this 
country, I stood and wondered whether I should live to see the 
day when the largest and richest city in the world would begin 
to consider hygienic arrangements for its most elementary needs. 

198 Avery Hill Road, GRACE HYDE 

New Eltham, S.E.9. 


Miscellany 
HEROES IN SPAIN 


G——., a driver in the convoy of the Unit to which I managed 
to attach myself from Barcelona to Valencia, was formerly a 
*cellist in a Corner House orchestra. Fat, frank, spectacled 
and intelligent, he had learned to drive a lorry on the day of 
his arrival in Barcelona: he drove with too much concentration, 
leaning over the wheel to fix his attention short-sightedly on 
the road. In a moment of emotion, when we were driving along 
the moonlit coastal road between Tarragona and Tortosa, he 


told me that he had only wept three times in his life: once, at 
the Wembley Tattoo when the whole crowd was hysterical 
with imperialist fervour, and looking round he had a sudden 
vision of what it all meant and was leading to; once, when 
after playing musical trash for months in the restaurant, he 
went to Sadler’s Wells, and hearing Figaro performed, realised 
what music might be and what the standards were by which 
he earned his living ; once, that very morning in Barcclona, 
when he realised, as he put it, that “ the people in this town 
know they are free.” 

All the time I was in Spain I remembered these three 
occasions on which G—— had wept; they seem to me a 
monument of personal honesty, of the spirit in which the best 
men have joined the International Brigade. I believe that at 
certain moments in history a few people—usually unknown 
ones—are able to live not for themselves but for a principle. 
One man goes out to Spain because his dislike of the Corner 
House orchestra and his love of Mozart suddenly becomes a 
rule of action with which his own life is identified. A young 
girl, who happens to be an Anglo-Catholic, and who is politically 
ignorant, goes out to nurse the wounded because she wishes 
to alleviate human suffering. Her patients, as soon as they are 
convalescent, bully her for her lack of “ ideology,” and she 
suffers far more than they are able to imagine. 

The unity which exists to-day in Governmental Spain is the 
unity of a people whose lives are identified with a principle. 
This unity is real, though it is something far more difficult 
to put one’s finger on than the obvious differences of the 
political parties. ‘Talk to people and they are best able to 
express their differences of opinion, and these differences soon 
produce various degrees of feeling. Read the editorials of the 
newspapers in Valencia and the differences which are labelled 
under such initials as U.G.T., F.A.I., C.N.T., P.O.U.M., 
soon appear very alarming indeed, especially when “ unity ” 
is being discussed. As one newspaper correspondent said : 
“The more they speak of unity, the more they seem to 
quarrel.” 

Yet the unity which was G——’s and my own first impres- 
sion of Barcelona is a reality which is probably moulding 
Spanish democracy more quickly than those who deal in 
journalism and political controversy realise. The attitude of 
the Spanish people to members of the International Brigade 
is a good-test of their fundamental agreement. In the first 
place, propaganda about the Brigade has perhaps not been 
handled as tactfully as it might have been. For example, the 
battle of Morata was a turning point in the war because the 
Spanish troops rallied instead of fleeing at a critical moment. 
When I went along the lines at Morata, in March, I found that 
the Spanish Lister battalion was entrenched in positions 
nearer the enemy lines than any trenches of the Brigade. Yet 
almost all the credit for Morata has gone to the Brigade. Again, 
quite apart from the decisive action of the Republican Air 
Force, which is now 90 per cent. Spanish, Spanish troops 
fought courageously at Guadalajara, yet all the glory went to 
the Italian Garibaldi battalion. 

Tactless propaganda about the International Brigade might 
appear humiliating to the Spanish people, so it is sometimes 
suggested that the Brigade is rather resented in Spain. Yet 
during my six weeks of travelling in Spain I was almost 
invariably mistaken for a member of the Brigade and treated 
with extraordinary generosity on that account. Again, it is 
suggested that the Anarchists are afraid of what the Brigade 
may do after the war is won. But in practice, Anarchists and 
members of the Brigade work and fight side by side and the 
boundaries between political movements are broken down at 
the front. 

I went to Barcelona, Valencia, Madrid, Morata, Alabacete 
and Tortosa (where the entire population had camped out on 
the hills at night for fear of an air raid) ; and I travelled a good 
deal between these places, going in trains, lorries and private 
cars. My first and last impressions were not the struggle for 


power amongst the heads of committees in the large towns, 
nor inefficiency and bureaucracy, common as they are during 
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a revolution which is also a war ; but the courage of the people 
in Madrid, the enthusiasm of eighty per cent. of the people 
everywhere for the social revolution, the generosity of the 
workers wherever I met them, in the streets, in trains, in lorrics ; 
the marked difference between the awakening younger genera- 
tion of Spanish workers and the stupefied older ones. Every 
observer who stays in Republican Spain comes back again and 
again to a realisation that it is the people of Spain who count. 

At first the war strengthened and unified the social revolution, 
but in the long run war demands its own measures which 
threaten to engulf the whole social system. I set beside the 
story of G——, the lorry driver, the story of H » a member 
of the International Brigade, who first came out as correspondent 
for one of the most reactionary English newspapers. H—— 
fought in the battle of Morata, where there were four hundred 
casualties in three days out of a battalion of six hundred men. 
The worst part of this battle was fought without trenches or 
other protection, except olive trees, in hilly country amongst 
the fields and olive groves. On the first day of the battle a 





friend of H—— died of a stomach wound, bleeding to death. 
H—— stayed by him, under fire, until he died. That 
night H—— disturbed his comrades, who were trying to 


sleep, by walking along the lines shouting out that he was 
thirsty and must have water. ... The next morning he 
happened to be fighting next to a friend of mine in the olive 
grove. He said repeatedly to my friend: “‘ You see that wall 
over there? How far do you think it is?” My friend 
answered, “‘ One hundred yards.” ‘“ Well, you take a range 
of 120 and I'll try one of 100,” etc. . . .. That evening he 
appeared in the lines holding a bundle of telegraph wires which 
he waved above his head. He said “‘ Look, I’ve cut Franco’s 
communications.” He had gone mad. 

I tell this story in order to counteract the propaganda about 
heroes in wars. The final horror of war is the complete 
isolation of a man dying alone in a world whose reality is 
violence. The dead in wars are not heroes: they are freezing 
or rotting lumps of isolated insanity. 

People try to escape from a realisation of the violence to 
which abstract ideas and high ideals have led them by saying 
either that individuals do not matter or else that the dead are 
heroes. 
individuals are unimportant in relation to the whole of future 
history—although the violent death of many individuals may 
modify the consciousness of a whole generation as much as 
a work of art or a philosophical treatise. But to say that those 
who happen to be killed are heroes is a wicked attempt to 
identify the dead with the abstract ideas which have brought 
them to the front, thus adding prestige to those ideas, which 
are used to lead the living on to similar “ heroic ” deaths. 

Perhaps soldiers suspect this, for they do not like heroic 
propaganda. When I was at the Morata Front several men 
complained of the heroics in Left-wing papers. Some praised 
very highly the report of the battle of Morata, written by 
Philip Jordan, which appeared in the News Chronicle : 
they complained that even that, restrained as it was, was too 
heroic. I had the impression that soldiers in a war have an 
almost pathetic longing to know the truth. 


It may be true that at certain times the lives of | 


but | 








I returned from Spain feeling more strongly than I have | 


ever felt before that I support the Spanish social revolution. | 


Since the war must be won if the revolution is to be retained, | 


there is nothing to do but accept it as a terrible necessity. | 


Shortly before he died, the poet Garcia Lorca is reported to 
have said that he would write in time of war the poetry of those 
who hate war; and when the Indian writer Mulk Raj Anand 
asked the soldiers fighting in the trenches at Madrid what 
message they would send to the Indian peasants and workers, 
they answered: “ Tell our Indian comrades that we hope 
that when the time comes, they will not have to fight for their 
freedom as we are doing.” I like the Spanish people because 
it seems to me that they are emotionally honester than any 
other people. There are few heroics, no White Feathers, and 
genuine hatred for the necessity of the war, in Spain. 


A war | 


such as the present one may be necessary: but it seems to | 


me that the Left-wing movement in this country can never 

afford to forget how terrible war is ; and that not the least ot 

its crimes is the propaganda which turns men into heroes. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


THE PROPHET OF 


IMPRESSIONISM ? 


“John Constable, his 
Wildensteins. 


Origins and Influence,” at 


Tue object of this exhibition is to show the position of John 
Constable in the history of art. Though we know that Constable 
loved Claude and Ruysdael and Rubens, and respected 
Gainsborough, the question of who influenced whom among 
contemporaries is necessarily a little vague at 100 years range. 
Constable was born in 1776, during the vogue of nature-loving 
—six years after Wordsworth—and while he was gaily naming 
his lodging in Charlotte Street “‘ Ruysdael House,” in Paris 
there was flourishing, quite independently, a certain Georges 
Muller, called “the Ruysdael of Montmartre.” It was a 
moment when, as Constable remarked, there was room for a 
natural painter. The Industrial Revolution was giving nature a 
new prestige, and the early nineteenth century artists could no 
more avoid her than the contemperary Spanish artists can 
avoid militiamen. But how much Constable’s own influence 
counted for is altogether a different matter. If Muller was 
affected he was affected only in the most superficial way, while 
Corot and Courbet are almost as far removed from the sweet 
damp mood of Constable as it was possible to be. For those 
who want to prove Constable influential, the case of Delacroix, 
with his huge enthusiasm for The Haywain, seems conclusive. 
But even this has a rather doubtful validity. We cannot know 
now how much Delacroix was impressed by Constable’s vision, 
how much simply by his bold handling. The enthusiasm of 
1824 may well have been a passing phase. We are told that 
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Delacroix repainted The Massacre of Scio after seeing The 
Haywain, but unfortunately we cannot now know what the 
former looked like before repainting, or indeed—since it was 
again repainted in 1848—what it looked like in the Salon. 
And while the little water colour landscape in this exhibition 
shows some of the Englishman’s influence, the ravishing 
exotical Lion with a Grass Snake seems to belong to an enurely 
different world. Diaz, Daubigny and Rousseau are less 
confidently claimed as followers, and it is lucky that the con- 
nection is not strong for their dismal productions dankly 
infect anything that comes near them. Moreover, Turner 
was the artist who bowled over the budding Impressionists 
that came to London. There may be evidence that they 
looked also at Constable. But it must be remembered that 
the best Constables did not come into the public galleries 
until after 1886. Impressionism had begun about 1865, 
and even then there is some time to wait before there rose 
another “natural” painter who wanted to celebrate his 
individual vision, to recapture his little sensation. And 
when we come to Cézanne in this exhibition it seems we 
have come too far. This late version of the Mont Ste. Victoire 
is a superb picture, hard, brilliant and muscular. With the 
Rubens landscape that hangs nearly beside it it is the joint 
star of the show. Cézanne is the successor of Rubens rather 
than of Constable. 

The exhibition catalogue provides a series of comments on 
the organisers’ reasons for selecting the pictures they have. 
Such a statement as “ the pressure of political events and of 
political theory (in the Napoleonic era) extinguished the 
vitality of the arts in France ”’ is itself open to doubt—especially 
when one recalls that at the time David, Gros, Prudhon and 
Géricault were working in Paris. But this statement must be 
made and accepted if the organisers are to make their point that 
Constable was the force that restarted art. That the situation 
does not seem so simple is no criticism of Constable as an 
artist. He was the first of the great nineteenth-century semi- 
amateur artists. Like Manet he was an instinctive Tory and 
an instructive revolutionary. The chronological classification 
of his work in this exhibition is curiously revealing. Such 
pictures as House and Garden at Hampstead (1818) and Malvern 
Hail (1821) would appear to the uninformed as mere juvenilia, 
while the drawing (No. 153) ofa horse and cart must be reassuring 
to any ambitious painter who draws badly. On the other hand, 
such sketches as House by Lake (1809), Hilly Landscape (1809), 
and Wiltshire Valley (1819), would seem to be by a master at 
the height of his power. This exhibition, which includes 
forty-four oil paintings and nearly ninety drawings, makes no 
pretence to be more than a complement to the more important 
array which will be opened at the Tate Gallery early next 
month. One comes away feeling that Constable was a very 
fine painter, but rather doubting the notion that he is the 
originator of all that we used to call “ Modern Painting.” 
Indeed, though Constable was a man of his time, and his 
time was moving towards Courbet and Manet and ultimately 
Cézanne and Degas, he appears to have had very little effect 
on the painters who followed him. He was, in fact, an omen 
rather than an influence. GRAHAM BELL 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Festival Time,” at the Embassy 

Mr. Lionel Hale’s She Passed Through Lorraine was one of the 
plays within recent years which had invention and a pleasantly 
unusual sense of humour. This humour has not deserted him, 
and though the play fizzles out towards the end and leaves one 
with an uncomfortably flat feeling, it has ehough wit and obser- 
vation to make one want it revised and given another start. Both 
Miss Sophie Stewart and Mr. Arthur Macrae give delightful 
performances, particularly Mr. Macrae, whose talent for getting 
his effect with the minimum of effort has never been better dis- 
played. Another very good performance is that of Aunt Prudence 
by Miss Joan Hickson, while the rich possibilities of an impressario’s 
life are ably sketched by Mr. C. Lascar. Salzburg has its weak- 
nesses and they are all here, but its performances do not as a rule 
have ragged ends and that is the demerit of this piece. 


“Don Pasquale,” at Covent Garden 


This delightful comic opera by Donizetti is revived successfully 
at Covent Garden under Francesco Salfi who, however, gave a 
slightly disappointing performance on the first night, as he allowed 
the orchestral playing to become noisy and a trifle crude occasion- 
ally. This will probably be remedied at future performances as 
it is due, no doubt, to the conditions under which so many operas 
have to be produced in so short a time during the Covent Garden 
season. A new coloratura soprano, Mme. Favero, made a very 
good impression and with the tenor, Dino Borgioli, gave a very 
satisfying performance, especially in the last act where there is 
some of the best music, including a truly magnificent chorus. 
When this opera was first performed it was given in contemporary 
costume (1843) but later it became the custom to put it back into 
the eighteenth century. It would be an improvement to produce 
it in the period in which it was written. In any case, Covent 
Garden is a trifle too !arge a theatre for such an opera as Don 
Pasquale to make its full effect. 


“A Wedding Bouquet,” at Sadler’s Wells 


The new ballet, A Wedding Bouquet, music and decor by Lord 
Berners, words by Gertrude Stein and choreography by Frederick 
Ashton, produced on Tuesday night at Sadler’s Wells, was a great 
success with the audience, although it is no more than a pastiche 
and is not an important contribution to the art of ballet. It is 
fairly obvious that the Douanier Rousseau’s famous painting 
suggested this ballet, but nothing could be less like Rousseau’s 
own work. The virtue of Rousseau’s art lies in its absolutely 
genuine naivety and this Berners-Stein-Ashton ballet is anything 
but naive. On the contrary, its effects are due to a special sort of 
impure foolery which is very consciously even if occasionally 
witlessly conceived. Readers of Gertrude Stein are familiar with 
the method. “ Not in any other language could this be written 
differently,” sings the Berners-Stein chorus, and this character- 
istic remark raised loud laughter which may or may not have been 
the intention of the authors. This mixture and uncertainty of 
motives is a chief element in much contemporary work and hits 
the taste of certain present-day audiences who so long as they 
can laugh do not bother how or why they laugh. The music is 
sufficiently characterless to fit in nicely with the odds and ends 
of Mr. Ashton’s choreography and Miss Stein’s words ; but the 
ballet as a whole has plenty of harmless fun and is an amusing 
entertainment. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, May 1st— 

May Day Dance, Suffolk Galleries, 8. 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
May 2 at 3.15. 

SuNDAY, May 2nd— 

W. B. Curry on “ Michael Faraday and Scientific Method,” 
Conway Hall, rr. 

“ Generation of Conquerors,” Film Society, New Gallery, 2.30. 

Thos. Vernon on ‘* The Social Price of Re-arming,” 153 Finchley 
Rd., 6.15. 

“ The Road to Damascus,” Stage Society Production, Westminster. 

Monbay, May 3rd— 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield on “‘ New Life Begins,’’ Hotel Russell, 4. 

V. K. Krishna Menon on “ Indian Awakening,” Large Memorial 
Hall, 8. 

John Jagger, M.P., Seymour Cocks, M.P., and R. Perry Poole, on 
“© Spain,” Islington Town Hall, 8. 

S. Cash on “ The Eclipse of the Communist Party,” 39 Doughty 
Street, 8.30. 

TurEsDAY, May 4th— 

Sit Francis Younghusband on ‘“ World Fellowship Through 
Religion.” Friends House, 1.20. 

Dramatic Reading by Laurence Housman, Aubrey House, Campden 
Hill, 3. 

“* Sarah Simple,” Garrick. 

WEDNESDAY, May sth— 
Dr. Har Dayal on “ World Economic Problems,” Caxton Hail, 8. 
THURSDAY, May 6th— 

George Lansbury on “‘ My Visit to Berlin,” Friends House, 1.20. 

Stage Society Discussion on “*‘ The Road to Damascus,” Oddenino’s, 
8.30. 

FRIDAY, May 7th— 

Meeting organised by National Joint Committee for Spanish Relief. 
Speakers: Dean of Chichester, Duchess of Atholl, M.P., Ellen 
Wilkinson, M.P., Wilfrid Roberts, M.P. and Thos. McEwen, 
part-owner of “Seven Seas Spray.” Chairman: Eleanor 
Rathbone. Queen’s Hall, 8. 


Tickets 2s. 6d. 


Queen’s Hall, 8.30. And on 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Arter an interval of only some three thousand years, during 
which kings have usurped the duties of the general and the 
statesman, royalty has during the last century been gradually 
reduced to its original function—the making of magic. In 
eighteenth-century England a governing class which crudely 
underrated the profound and, it now seems, ineradicable 
superstitiousness of the human heart, imported on to the 
throne a German, to whom no one could attribute magic 
powers. (Anne was the last English monarch to touch for 
scrofula, the King’s Evil.) But during the last years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign the sorcery again began to work. The people 
did not know that her wilfulness, obstinacy and prejudice were 
untrammelled by the faintest consideration for her ministers ; 
and on the rare occasions when she issued from her awful 
seclusion, the royal person seemed hedged by the dignity of 
a Bona Dea, at once appalling and benign. No doubt the 
extension of the franchise to increasingly uneducated persons 
made the deification politic, while the simultaneous growth of 
the popular press made it possible. In the last years of 
George V, the magic became more potent than ever: conserva- 
tive persons deplored the submergence of the traditional 
English attitude to monarchy, but tried to console themselves 
with the hope that king-worship would act as a lightning- 
conductor against the incomparably more alarming. idolatry 
of dictators. When Edward VIII succeeded, he had more 
mana than any of his predecessors since the Middle Ages. 
England had lost her father, and taken a lover in his place. 
At once he committed the sin most unforgivable in one’s 
lover—he fell in love. The country would have supported 
(but not, I think, welcomed) a marriage of convenience. 
Even a discreet liaison would have been condoned. But he 
was in love, with a schoolboy’s pride and impetuosity and 
disregard of tenue. The governing classes disliked him, 
because he disliked them. And the people forsook him, 
because he preferred a woman’s love to theirs. It was the 
highbrows, the persons least affected by the royal mana, who 
most regretted him, though he seemed as resolutely lowbrow 
as most members of his House. (It is odd how few of the 
Prince Consort’s descendants inherited any of his intellectual 
and aesthetic interests.) It was not that we were bowled over 
by a ““ Romance ”—Dryden’s tragedy was called All for Love, 
or the World Well Lost, not All for Marriage. And the 
traditional European custom of permaneat marriage (tempered, 
if need be, by liaisons) seems more sensible than the trans- 
atlantic habit of flying to the divorce-court and the registrar 
whenever you fall in love with someone new. But we 
sympathised passionately with the King’s hatred of humbug, 
and when he was dethroned largely for this virtue, we were 
passionately disgusted by the abuse his subjects showered 
upon him, and by the praise which they showered on them- 
selves. Hell knows no fury like a woman scorned, of course, 
but must she be smug, as well as furious? Not very 
discreet either are the exaggerated box-office attempts to turn 
George VI into a carbon-copy of his father, and to build him 
and his wife and children up, as if they were film-stars, instead 
of decent people undertaking conscientiously a most ticklish task. 
* * * 

In public utterances the general rage of disappointment 
with Edward VIII has found a scapegoat in the circle of 
his friends. Yet among them were (and still are, for these 
did not rat) persons of uncommon culture, unblemished 
reputation, and excellent sense. There is also a fact which 
is often forgotten. You often hear people sympathising with 
the Royal Family because they work so hard. It is doubtful 


if any of them have hours comparable with those demanded 
of successful barristers, to say nothing of the abominably 
The real cruelty 


sweated employees in fashionable hotels. 


of the royal job is more refined. For our benefit the 
descendants of kings are segregated and fed upon adulation, 
yet obliged by silent pressure to extreme conventionality. 
Willy-nilly, they are free from many ordinary anxicties, 
as is a lunatic in a padded cell or a capon in a coop. They 
have hardly any friends—only relations and courtiers who 
too often have the mentality of upper servants. Our unlucky 
Royalties must never express an opinion which would shock the 
most conservative of their countrymen—in fact they must take 
their politics from the Times, their religion from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and their taste from the President of the Royal 
Academy. From infancy they have been preserved from 
contact with opinions other than these, so that they hardly 
even realise their deprivation. But it is hardly surprising 
that ennui should be the malady of monarchs, a malady 
from which historically they have sought refuge in every con- 
ceivable diversion from clock-making to incest. King 
Edward VII was blessed with high vitality, he could eat 
enormously, he could gamble. Even so he was blamed for 
requiring friends belonging to a more invigorating race than 
ours. Edward VIII lacked his grandfather’s hearty sensuality, 
and had no compensating passion for books or pictures or 
music. At the same time he was too intelligent to te a 
philatelist. After being promenaded, like some miracle- 
working image, round hospital-wards and in front of troops, 
after shaking hands with rich men and poor men, mayoresses 
and matrons—they were not scrofulous, but they burned to 
touch the King—he needed to be amused, needed it com- 
prehensibly and desperately. Why did he like “ rackety 
foreigners’? Because they were the only people, one may 
hazard, who could avoid treating him with imprisoning respect, 
and on whose fun the august presence did not puta damper. In 
old days there were Court Jesters for just this purpose. 


* * os 


Some such reflections linger in the mind, when one has 
been looking at the numerous books produced in connection 
with the Abdication and the Coronation. Mr. Forster reviewed 
The Magic of Monarchy in these columns last week, and 
Mr. Geoffrey Dennis’s remarkably interesting Coronation 
Commentary, which I have just been reading, has been made 
the subject of an injunction, and might, therefore, be dangerous 
to. discuss. Of the others Lord Holden’s Four Generations of 
Our Royal Family (Allen and Unwin, 10s.) is the most agreeable 
and the most enlightening, though I think it contains no new 
information, and the author’s comments are conspicuously 
restrained. His method, indeed, is to let the facts speak for 
themselves, and he quotes with silent irony the silliest remarks 
from Queen Victoria’s enthralling and extraordinary corre- 
spondence. His book, including its illustrations, is an admirable 
example of stealthy mischievousness—what the French call 
“‘ pince-sans-rire.” Then, to illustrate an aspect of royalty, 
let me quote from Mr. Hector Bolitho’s Royal Progress 
(Batsford, 7s. 6d.). He is talking of our new Monarch : 

There is a tale of his annual boy’s camp which must delight us. 

It must be remembered that the Duke of York’s Camp was his own 


idea. He wished to bring public school boys and boys from the 
industrial areas together ...a perfect scheme, which has done 


immense good. Every year he spends a day with the boys and he 
usually enters into their games. One day they were playing push-ball 
and it was suggested that he might referee. He answered, “‘ Referce 
be blowed, I am going to play.”’ During the game, a public school boy 
was pushing at the ribs of the player in front of him and he yelled. 
** Go on, push like Hell.” He was perhaps surprised when he saw 
the Duke turn his head a little and answer, “ But I a pushing like 


hell.” 
It would be difficult to invent a more pointless little anecdote 
than this. But it “ must delight us,” merely because it divulges 
the astonishing fact that Highness has allowed ordinary 
shoulders to push at its ribs, has even condescended to the use 
of a schoolboy swear-word. The deeper our vencration for 
the royal mana, the more enchanted we are by an occasional 
reminder that it emanates from one who is, after all, in some 
ways human. Royal Progress is quite enchantingly illustrated 
with 141 plates, which in themselves are worth seven and six. 
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Moreover, if Mr. Bolitho carries adulation of royalty rather 
far for some tastes, this only makes his book more significant : 
it renders articulate the sentiments of the more uneducated 
Middle Classes. 

* ia * 

The monarchy is more important than the monarch, we 
are told, with the comforting deduction that we saved the one 
by sacrificing the other. It may be so—some of us are not so 
sure—the future will show. But one fact is too generally 
passed over. If the King had chosen, he could have fought 
on incomparably more favourable ground. He could have 
refused to answer Mr. Baldwin’s hypothetical questions—has 
Mr. Baldwin ever been known to answer such questions 
himself? He could have said “Mrs. Simpson is not 
free to marry,” had himself crowned, waited till the decree 
was made absolute, then, perfectly legally, married her, and 
presented the Government with a fait accompli. Could they 
then even have tried to turn him out? He preferred a more 
disadvantageous, a more scrupulous, course. And consequently 
he went. There are those who suggest that his visit to the 
Welsh Special Areas was wrong, because against the desires 
of his ministers. (It is amusing to surmise what Queen 
Victoria would have said to anyone suggesting that she had 
not the right of going to any part of her kingdom.) The 
King’s behaviour during the crisis suggests surely that he would 
always have respected most punctiliously the spirit of con- 
stitutional monarchy. Or do you prefer to fancy that some- 
where, deep down, unknown prebably even to himself, he 
really wanted to go? That though he might have liked to 
rule, he did not care merely to reign, merely to be a totem, 
potent but pinioned and inanimate ? 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


PUSHKIN 


Pushkin. By Ernest J. Summons. Oxford Press. 18s. 

For most of us, Pushkin is still the Great Unknown of Russian 
literature—the writer who is always being mentioned. In the 
end this has a comic effect, especially by the light of verse fragments 
which seldom contain anything visibly beyond the reach of 
Longfellow in his less-inspired moments. “II est plat, votre 
poéte,”’ said Flaubert candidly to Turgenev, on hearing a sample. 
He overlooked the fact that to evaporate in translation is the 
nature of supreme poetry. And, in Pushkin’s case, the style gone, 
what else was there to lay hold of ? Pushkin had no message. 
He had no attitude. He had neither the brow of Cain, nor the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness. With all his passion for 
art, he was not an aesthete on Flaubert’s model. And in spite 
of his escapades and “ uneven ” character, he was anything but a 
“Russian soul” d@ /a Dostoevski. He represented only the 
normal, raised to a higher power. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more baffling than complete straight- 
forwardness ; Pushkin’s behaviour was full of contrasts, the 
result, not of oddity, but of spontaneity. He said and did what 
occurred to him. He might be charming and simple—or densely 
sulky—or “‘ indescribably splendid ’’—or, again, just as indescrib- 
ably tiresome. In youth especially, sheer excess of vitality made 
him irritating ; he would show off, make a nuisance of himself, 
scatter venomous remarks in pure levity, and, if the victim 
wounded his “‘ honour ”’ by a remonstrance, retort with a challenge. 
“* The unfortunate traits in his character were nearest the surface ”” 
—he was disliked, very commonly, by acquaintances, and loved 
by those who knew most of him. Pushkin the gambler, rowdy, 
and Don Juan was visible to everyone—and always intelligible ; 
not everyone had an cye for his warm, constant friendships, his 
intellectual seriousness, or his devotion to art. Yet this last, not 
the racketing that made such a stir, was his real centre. ‘“ Pushkin 
had none of Byron’s insincere contempt for the muse. His art 
was not a plaything or a refuge or an avocation ; it was life itself. 
And when he finally ceased to be interested in poetry, when the 
complexities, the pain, and the tragedy of life eventually strangled 
his muse, he no longer cared to go on living.” 

The detail of this eclipse is a tragic drama which makes Byron’s 
look as artificial as the Corsair or the Bride of Abydos. It is also 
a first-rate satire on absolutism. 

Pushkin’s gift had ruined him before he was twenty-one; he 


never got free of his youthful verses in praise of liberty. Five 
years of exile and constant surveillance were the immediate result ; 
and at the end of them, he escaped only to a worse fate—the 
Tsar’s “ pardon.” 

At the time, it seemed the beginning of a new life. Pushkin 
was ready to conform ; he was a liberal, but not by temperament 
a politician, and he had no desire to sacrifice his vocation to a 
lost cause. Moreover, he was easily affected by generosity ; the 
Tsar’s noble gesture of forgiveness moved him to tears. Nicholas, 
however, though he had “ forgotten the old Pushkin,”’ did not 
forget to hand the new one over to Benkendorf and his secret 
police ; and it became Benkendorf’s amusement to prevent the 
troublesome fellow in all his doings. Pushkin found himself 
checked and lectured like a schoolboy at every turn, monotonously 
suspected of being up to no good, and, on the least show of 
independence, rebuked for ingratitude. A paternal government 
even instructed him how to write. “I had the happiness to 
present to the emperor your comedy on Tsar Boris and Grishka 
Otrepev. His Majesty has deigned to read the same with great 
satisfaction, and I present the following report in his own hand : 
“I consider that Mr. Pushkin’s purpose would be attained if, with 
some necessary chastening, he turned his comedy into an historica! 
tale or romance after the manner of Walter Scott.’”’ Pushkin’s 
aim had been to inaugurate a remascence of the Russian drama. 
Later, when he was engaged on an historical study and applied for 
access to certain documents, the Tsar wrote: “ What does he 
want these papers for? They have been lying untouched in the 
archives since my grandmother ordered them placed there. Even 
I have not read them. Let Pushkin get along without them.” 
And so on. In fact, to Nicholas he was still (in spite of phrases) 
“the old Pushkin ’—disaffected, untrustworthy, a nuisance 
which must be prevented from becoming a danger; while to the 
young generation he was a lost leader, a reactionary survival. 

The climax came with his marriage to a young beauty. To 
secure Natalya Pushkin’s attendance at the court balls, Nicholas 
hit on the expedient of making her husband “ page of the chamber ”’ 
—condemning a man of thirty-four, “a great poet and a public 
figure,” to an office held usually by lads of eighteen. Pushkin 
wanted to refuse, but was overborne. He tried to escape, and 
was met by the entreaties of friends and the usual charge of 
ingratitude. He had to dance attendance in Petersburg, the 
hanger-on of a fashionable society which laughed at him, while 
the Tsar (so it was reported) made love to his wife. Another 
year of this humiliation, and of financial anxiety, brought him 
to the end of his tether; it is easy to believe that jealousy of 
D’Anthés was only the focus of a universal despair. 


He had reached a point where it was difficult to go on living. His 
total debt had reached one hundred and twenty thousand rubles, a 
stupendous sum for a man in his position. Nearly everything he 
owned was mortgaged, and most of the personal effects on which 
he could borrow had already been pawned. Yet the social life his 
wife loved increased his livimg expenses every month. He knew 
that he was still being spied on, and that he was regarded as a suspicious 
person by the authorities. His position as gentleman of the chamber 
made him ridiculous in everybody’s eyes.and more so in his own. 
Peace and leisure for work were denied him, and he felt that his 
creative powers were failing. 


The crisis was a relief to him ; on sending the fatal challenge, 
he felt as though delivered “ from some unbearable pain.” And 
afterwards, he said to a friend who talked of recovery: “ There 
is‘no living for me here; I shall die. That is clear, and it must 
be so.” 

Pushkin safely dead, Nicholas made a handsome provision for 
the widow and children. But the government did not omit the 
opportunity of rating those editors who showed a misplaced 
fervour in their obituaries. “‘ Why the black border about the 
news of the death of a man who was not an official ? And why 
the expression ‘ the sun of poetry’? Then, for goodness’ sake— 
‘Pushkin died in the middle of his great career!’ What was 
this career of his ? ” 

Satire could not have improved on this parting question. 

Mr. Simmons’s first virtue is thoroughness; his book is too 
long if anything, but it is a fault, in this case, on the right side. 
His style lacks distinction, but he is moderate, unbiased, and 
sympathetic—he inspires confidence. Notes and index are 


admirable ; and there is a bibliography giving all the information, 
of every kind, which could possibly be wanted for further study. 
In short, few centenary lives approach this one in scholarship 
or intelligence; and no one with any curiosity about Pushkin 
K.. JOHN 


should fail to read it. 
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A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL poems STEVIE SMITH 


‘The extraordinary thing about Novel on Yellow Paper was that it was brilliantly 
funny and intimate at the same time. The same qualities will be found in her 
verse.” The NEW STATESMAN Illustrated by the author 5s. 


GULLA THE TRAMP travel JOHN CARLIN 


A year’s wandering in Western Africa. ‘His main theme isa jaunt to a village 
some 300 miles from the coast. In its peoples, trades, arts, recreations and 
ceremonies it furnishes ideal matter for a travel book. Summary would fail 


to convey his responsiveness to character, colour and form.’ The TIMES 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


KING JOHN OF JINGALO a novel LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


‘King John of Jingalo was first published in 1912, and is, paradoxically, more 
up to date now than it was then. It is the story of an imaginary king; and 
it tells very wittily and with a quite astonishing insight a story that has some 


parallel in fact twenty-four years after it was written.’ 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN _7s. 6d. 


JUAN IN CHINA a novel ERIC LINKLATER 


‘This is the best story he has written since Juan in America, and it contains 


several scenes better than anything in that book.’ EDWIN MUIR in The LISTENER 
7s. 6d. 


PHINEAS KAHN a novel SIMON BLUMENFELD 


‘The story of a Jewish immigrant, with a range of scene stretching from Russia 
to Vienna and Warsaw, to England and New York. Mr. Blumenfeld has 
written an assured, mature novel, broad and sympathetic in mape, fascinating, 
always convincing.’ H. E. BATES in The MORNING POST 7s. 6d 


THE WIND CHANGES a novel OLIVIA MANNING 


‘In its rich, yet disciplined detail, its delicate perceptions of fleeting moods, this 
first novel shows unusual promise.” The TIMES Literary Supplement. ‘The exceptional 
accomplishment of this first novel is its vivid narrative power in passages of 
action.” The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 7s. 6d. 


All prices are net 











coming May 3 ise : 
AND SO—VICTORIA Vv VAUGHAN WILKINS 


Intrigue and love, adventure and sudden death; with the fate of the Princess Victoria 
is bound up that of Christopher Harnish, an unrecognised member of the royal line, 
the innocent tool in a murder plot against her in childhood, and later involved in the 
conspiracies of her sinister uncle, the Duke of Cumberland. The scene varies from 
Windsor to a German Grand Duchy, from the Texas prairies to the hills of Wales. 


576 pages 8s. 6d. 





JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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Robert Byron’s New Book 


THE ROAD TO OXIANA:: Travels in Afghan Turkestan 


‘“‘ Most alert and open-minded of young travellers, and an admirable writer. . . . He writes with zest, with 
a dry humour, and from a well-stored mind. ... A genuine contribution to knowledge.”—Douglas West 
(Daily Mait). 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE ARABS By Philip K. Hitti 


Professor of Semitic Literature, Princeton University. 


An exhaustive history, which is likely to become a standard work on the subject. It is an attempt to tell the 
history from the earliest times to the Ottoman conquest of the early sixteenth century. It represents many 
years of study at Columbia University, the American University of Beirut and Princeton University, and is 
designed to meet the needs of the student as well as the cultivated layman. 

With Illustrations and Maps. 31s. 6d. 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


Based on Official Documents, by direction of the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


NEW VOLUME: Mirttary OPERATIONS, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 1918.** March-April: Continuation of 
the German Offensives. Compiled by Brig.-General Sir J. E. EDMONDS, C.B., C.M.G. With Sketches, 
12s. 6d. Separate Case, containing 26 Maps, 5s. 6d. 


ILLUSION AND REALITY : A Study of the Sources of Poetry 


By Christopher Caudwell {christopher st. John Sprigg] 


Though nominally an enquiry into the sources of poetry, this book is of much wider scope, and may be described 
as a work of “ revolutionary ”’ aesthetics. It will be welcomed by many people, and will illuminate and clarify 
a great deal of muddled discussion in the “ aesthetic ’ of the younger school of poets and artists. 18s. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING & INTERNATIONAL ORDER 
By Prof. Lionel Robbins 


This essay attempts to break somewhat new ground in the discussion both of economic planning and inter- 
national economic relations. It analyses the various types of economic planning which have international 
aspects. But instead of enquiring directly concerning their effects on the various national groups taken separately, 
it enquires concerning their effects upon the world considered as one community. Each type of policy, what- 
ever the organ of administration, is tested for its capacity to satisfy the requirements of a rational international 
order—the maintenance of peace and the satisfaction of the demands of the citizens. 8s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Sir Josiah Stamp, c.c.b.. CBE. F.B.A. 


“This volume brings together, with some revisions and additions, several provocative addresses analysing 
from various angles the evident disparity which we see around us to-day between scientific and social advance- 
ment. Sir Josiah Stamp shows very plainly many of the inherent difficulties which must confront society in 
its effort to absorb the fruits of rapid technical innovation.” —Morning Post. 7s. Od. 


Notable books in other fields 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 6s. and 7s. 6d. 


STRAW WITHOUT BRICKS: I Visit Soviet Russia 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 7s. 6d. 


WE ARE NOT ALONE By JAMES HILTON. : 6s. 
NINEPENNY FLUTE: Twenty-one Tales By A. E. COPPARD. 7s. 6d. 
THE BLIND FOR SACRIFICE By JOHN OWEN. 7s. Od. 
GONE WITH THE WIND By MARGARET MITCHELL. 10s. 6d. 


The novel that has swept England (50,000 sold) and America (1,350,000 sold). 


[4 prices are net] 
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ae FAR HORIZONS 
Appress TO DeatH. By C.DayLewis. . . «Page 721 He was a short thick-set man, and he was standing at the 
H B corner of the road. He wore a blue serge suit, a black muffler, 
Fax Semen. By jones lay. - 5 6 721 his hands were thrust deep in his pockets, he shifted con- 
REVIEWS : tinuously from one foot to the other, and he stared always the 
Marriage Reform in France. By Bertrand Russell . . 722 ome way. Across the slag-heap. I had seen this man standing 
Coal and Caste. By Hamish Miles 724 in the same place on more than one occasion, but I did not 
Page , se ees Stake much notice for in this part of the world one sees many 
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ADDRESS TO DEATH 


For us, born into a world 

Of fledged, instinctive trees, 

Of lengthening days, snowfall at Christmas 
And sentried palaces, 


You were the one our parents 

Could not forget or forgive— 

A remittance-man, a very very 
Distant relative. 


We read your name in the family 

Bible. It was tabu 

At meals and lessons, but in church sometimes 
They seemed to be praying for you. 


You lived overseas, we gathered : 

And lying in bed safe 

We thought of you when we heard the indrawn 
Breath of the outcast surf. 


Later we heard them saying 

You had done well in the War : 

And though you could never come home to us, 
We saw your name everywhere. 


When home grew unsympathetic, 

You were all the rage for a while— 

The favourite uncle with the blank cheque-book 
And the understanding smile. 


Some of us went to look for you 

In aeroplanes and fast cars ; 

Some tried the hospitals, some took to vice, 
And others consulted the stars. 


But now, sir, that you may be going 

To visit us any night, 

We watch the french-windows, picturing you 
In rather a different light. 


The house, we perceive, is shabby, 

There’s dry-rot in the wood : 

It’s a poor welcome and it won’t keep you out 
And we wish we had been good. 


But there’s no time now for spring-cleaning, 
Or mending a broken lock. 

We are here in the shrouded drawing-room till 
Your first, your final knock. 


C. Day Lewis 


“ Oh aye!” my companion said. “Dai Jones. Yes, always 
he stands there. Every morning, every afternoon, every 
evening, every day, every week, oh, for months and months, 
but I don’t know where he do go at night. Maybe he goes 
home and just stands like that in the kitchen. But I don’t 
know, of course. Ah! Everybody knows Dai Jones. He’s 
been stood there just on five years now. Aye! All of us 
knows Dai Jones. One time we used to feel sorry for him, 
but now—well, Christ Amighty, everybody stands about now. 
You hear all kinds of rumours about him. Local parson hates 
the sight of him. Never goes to the chapel at all now. Parson 
sees him standing there in the very same place, on God’s day 
just same as everybody’s day, and parson says, ‘One day 
that man will just explode. Blow into little pieces.’ He’s 
got five kids Dai Jones, and a missus, but he don’t see much 
of them. How can he? Always standing in the same bloody 
place.” 

“* But I wonder what he’s thinking about ?” I said. 

“ Damned if I know. He mightn’t be thinking about any- 
thing. You'd have to ask him, and then he mightn’t say a 
word to you. That’s another thing, too. Makes people 
think he’s going dippy, I don’t know. Three or four fellers 
gone from here same way, though they didn’t stand like him, 
like they were stuck to the bloody stones. But he does. Aye! 
He’s a landmark, Dai Jones is. He’s in the same bloody 
boat as us, and we feel sorry for him. You see, you can’t 
do anything for him at all now, ’cept bury him. One time 
he would go and sit in the library with the other fellers, we all 
do that when it rains, but he don’t go there now, and he told 
a mate of mine the other day that he hates being in the house. 
Everybody’s tried to help him, its bloody hard lines, but 
you can’t do nowt now. He’s what we call a goner, d’you see. 
Has no more interest in nothing. That’s Dai Jones. Course 
you see everything goes on just the same, the world goes 
round, and he’s stood there like a bloody loony, and here and 
there you'll find others, all standing about, but they’re not 
like Dai Jones. He were a decent chap, too. I remember 
the time when he were doing regular by his pit and then it 
shut down like all the others. He isn’t the feller he were by 
no means. Muscles like tripe. He’s what I call a feeling 
man. He’s a chap who'd cry to see his muscles go like that. 
Maybe that’s what he thinks about all the time. But as I said 
we don’t know his mind, so we don’t understand him. Once 
I offered him a Woodbine and I got a lump in me throat 
when he backed away, just like a frightened bloody dog he 
was, an’ of course he can’t help it, no doubt, but I never been 
near him since. Mind you when he goes to the office for his 
relief he’s just ordinary like ourselves, and then next time you 
see him there he is standing on the same bloody old spot, like 
he was glued there. Everybody’s sorry for him, but as I said 
you can’t do nowt. The man’s broke up. Look at the way 
he stares at that slag-heap like it might be one of the corridors 
leading into Hell. He’s going dippy Dai Jones is, mister. 


Ah! But listen to this, he’s got a queer idea in his head now. 
He’s just waiting for the others, 


Yes, a queer idea in his head. 
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he told a mate of mine. See. All the fellers are going to 
go like him, dippy, loony, mister, then he’s going to make them 
charge that bloody slag-heap. Aye. Poor .. . that’s how 
it is with him. Ah, but he’s calm now. Aye. One time he 
were a holy terror. I remember a lady come down here one 
day giving cigarettes out to us fellers and he did something 
with his two fingers at her and parson heard about it and he 
said in the pulpit that Sunday: ‘ Brethren, this is the Revenge 
of Hell.’ Course us fellers laughed, but lately mister I been 
thinking there were something in what parson said. Only 
man who never talked about that was Dai Jones. And one 
morning he were standing just where he is now and a Mrs. 


Richards, a kind old lady she was, she’d dead now, she went .. 


up to Dai and offered him a packet of fags and she says: 
‘What are you always staring at Dai Jones,’ and he said, 
‘ Far Horizons, Missis,’ and that’s how we got the idea he were 
going dippy, d’you see. Aye! Him staring at far horizons. 
He were a one for long words. One time he used to write 
poetry. Poor... Now he just stands. We’re all in this 
black ring, Mister, and no parson made it either, and no Jesus 
either. Just a bloody big black ring, Mister, and you see Dai 
Jones there. Well, what’s he staring at, I ask you? Far 
horizons. Ain’t no horizons here, mister, ’cept that bloody 
black shelf, and his eye’s almost ransacked it by now, and 
parson he says what’s going to be done about Telyn y Wig 
which changed its name overnight and one bright morning 
called itself Hell. That’s what everybody asks, mister.” 

One morning the following week something extraordinary 
happened. Dai Jones was no longer on the corner. Dai 
Jones had suddenly vanished. It seemed as though a part 
of the history of that road had gone with him, that corner 
looked strangely empty. And people passed to and fro, nodded 
their heads, were silent, or loudly expressive, and I wondered 
at this dramatic departure. Later I met a friend and I asked 
him if he had seen anything of Dai Jones. He stared at me 
astonishedly for a second or so and then burst out: “ Seen 
him ? Seen him,” he said. “‘ Where were you mister when 
they took him away from that corner, took him away to Heaven 
mister. Aye! Where all the loopy ones go to. Nobody 
would have took much notice of Dai ’cept a kid who run to the 
butcher saying: ‘ Mister. You should hear Dai Jones, the 
things he’s saying and laughing all the while. I laughed 
myself. He was saying, oh, but you should just hear him 
for yourself.’ And then the butcher told parson and he came 
running out from his garden. ‘ Dai Jones is ready to be 
taken away now. The world has no crack in it as he says.’ 
So they had to take him, d’you see. Mind you I don’t know 
whether he were really barmy all those years, I don’t know, 
I think he were out of the pit about six years. Anyhow he’s 
gone and everybody’ll miss him standing there now, though 
we used to hate seeing him. Queer to me, mister, but some- 
times sad things are funny too, and funny things are sad. Ah, 
well! Poor... but there you are, mister, and there’ll be lots 
more like Dai Jones, and you say you come from up London. 
Well, when are they going to do something ? ” 

JAMES HANLEY 


MARRIAGE REFORM IN FRANCE 


Marriage. By Léon BLUM. Translated from the French by 
WARRE BRADLEY WELLS. JFarrolds. 10s. 6d. 

The English reader who wishes to enjoy this book to the full 
should imagine it to be written by Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. That a Prime Minister should be able to publish 
a book dealing with sexual subjects which is candid, personally 
frank, and free from cant must seem to any English-speaking 
person almost miraculous. Some young people have imagined, 
it is true, that we are less given to humbug than the Victorians ; 
but the circumstances of Edward VIII’s abdication must have 
shown them their mistake. I have searched in vain for any 
trace of humbug in Monsieur Blum’s book: the French variety 
is as absent as the English. Nowhere does he pretend to be 
more “ virtuous’? than men are; never once does he mention 


la patrie; there is no plea for a higher birth-rate, and not a 
word about the sacred institution of the family. So far as I can 
discover, the sole motive of the book is to promote human 
happiness. 

The thesis of the book is simple, and would seem less revolu- 
tionary in this céuntry thdn in France. It is, that girls, as well as 
young men, should sow their wild oats. M. Blum believes that 
the great majority of men and women are instinctively polygamous 
in youth, but become monogamous gradually if they have sufficient 
variety of experience. He thinks that women at about thirty, 
and men at aboyt thirty-five, become ripe for marriage, provided 
their earlier years have been spent in love-affairs not intended 
to be permanent. This system, the anthropologists tell us, is 
practised with much success in the South Sea. Islands. But 
M. Blum does not rely upon anthropological evidence ; he argues 
his points mainly by means of anecdotes drawn from his own 
experience and that of his friends. These anecdotes make the 
book very easy and pleasant reading. Most English people know 
little of French life except from novels, which are not very reliable 
guides, and ‘are out of date unless they are very recent. Women, 
he says, marry too young, and are compelled to seek experience 
by means of adultery. For example: he saw one day in the 
street a young woman who looked attractive; he followed her 
on foot for miles ; at last she turned round and remarked on his 
pursuit ; they conversed, and he found that in two hours she was 
returning to her husband in the country. During those two 
hours much occurred. If she had had such adventures before 
marriage, he maintains, she would not have wanted them after 
becoming a wife. 

The book is almost entirely concetned with personal happiness, 
and there is very little to show that the author is a Socialist 
politician. The connection of marriage—as opposed to affairs— 
with property and social position is taken for granted, but nowhere 
explicitly discussed. There is not a word about the effect which 
a socialist economic system might be expected to have on marriage. 
There is very little about children. The theory is that if women, 
as well as men, have had adequate experience before marriage, the 
great majority of marriages will be fairly happy, and the occasions 
for divorce will be few. Of course, divorce should be easily 
obtainable when it is desired : 

I have no difficulty in subscribing to the view that divorce should 
continue, and even that it should be made easier. In particular, it 
is essential that it should be granted on the demand of one of the 
contracting parties alone. It is obvious that a husband and wife 
who have agreed upon a divorce might, at a pinch, go on living 
together, since they are capable of agreeing about something. But 
no life in common is possible for two people who cannot agree even 
about separating. It is essential, therefore, that divorce should be 
easy ; but I assume that it will be rare. 

M. Blum is very much the opposite of a romantic. In the 
present state of affairs, he says, a love-marriage is almost bound 
to end in a divorce ; whereas, if you marry a man because he has 
a title, or a girl because she has money, “‘ these are advantages 
which do not disappear. You continue to have the same reasons 
for letting the marriage go on as you had for entering into it.” 
“You may tell me,’’ he says, “‘ that I have a very commonplace 
turn of mind. For my part, I have never been able to regard any 
action as inspiring simply because it is unreasonable.”’ The 
Age of Reason is not dead yet! Nor has he failed to act upon 
reason in regulating his own life. He recounts, for example, a 
conversation with a girl named Colette, who is informing him 
that she is about to make a rich marriage. “I’m a girl with 
no dowry,” she observes, “‘ as you know better than anybody else.” 
On this he comments : 

Her hint was so direct that I was taken aback. To be sure, if 
Colette had had any money, or I myself had had any money, how 
promptly we should have recognised our close friendship as love ! 
I knew very well that I attracted her. For my part, what chance 
would I ever have of finding another girl so suited to make me happy ? 
The reader who, at this point, expects an attack on the capitalist 

system will be disappointed. If he feels inclined to regard 
M. Blum’s prudence as cold-blooded he should reflect that, in 
all likelihood, if he had married rashly, France would, at this 
moment, be less well governed. 

It must not be supposed that the author is in any degree 
unaware of the connection of marriage problems with the economic 
system. “It is obvious,’’ he says, “‘ that any question of morals 
is bound up with social questions. While I have not gone out 


of my way to emphasise this relationship in this book, I do not 
want to look as though I were evading the consequences which 
Nevertheless, it is the ethical point of view, not 


derive from it. 
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Twenty years ago it is doubtful if a hundred people in Great Britain would have 
recognised this head. Ten years ago it was beginning to be admitted, often reluctantly 
enough, that Lenin is one of the outstanding figures of world history. To-day it is a boast 
of which any publisher might be proud, that we publish the authorised edition of his works. 


LENIN’S SELECTED WORKS 


12 VOLUMES (5s. net per volume) 

Vols. 1 to 7 are now on sale. Volume 8 will appear 

in June and the remainder at reguiar interva/is. 

But the appearance of this edition is more than a publishing achievement: it is a 
political event of the first importance to everyone who is active in the Labour movement. 
The very fact that the interest in Left Wing literature is, to-day, so rapidly increasing, 
makes it more and more imperative that we should have a full understanding of the 
masters of scientific socialism. The Selected Works help to make this possible, but of 
equal importance are the writings of Marx, Engels and Stalin, which are available in the 


MARXIST LENINIST LIBRARY 


14 VOLUMES (£2 net, or may be ordered separately) 


LAWRENCE & WISHART Ltd., 2 Parton Street, London, W.C.1 
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the social point of view, which I have deliberately adopted.” 
The system which M. Blum advocates is already practised to a 
considerable extent in England, though I fear it will be a long 
time before it is publicly defended by a Prime Minister. It is 
undoubtedly an improvement on the old system, if only on 
grounds of justice. Whether it will achieve as much as he hopes 
may, I think, be questioned. No doubt a certain percentage of 
mankind become instinctively monogamous after a_ certain 
amount of experience, but probably an equal percentage would 
find a habit of promiscuity hard to break. On the whole, the 
Scandinavian countries seem to be the most successful in avoiding 
great unhappiness in marriage, and they do so by means of easy 
divorce. However that may be, every humane person should be 
grateful to M. Blum, not only for his candour and honesty, but 
for still thinking personal happiness important in these days of 
battle-cries and creed wars. There is not a word in the whole 
book that is fierce or bitter or doctrinaire. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


COAL AND CASTE 


The Road to Wigan Pier. 
Ios. 6d. 

Mr. Orwell has written a Black Guide to England, explained 
his own conflict with English caste-consciousness, sketched the 
intangible but very real battle-front of North and South, peered 
with fascinated horror into the homes (if that is the word) of the 
totally submerged poor and into the minds (if that, etc.) of the 
vaguely well-to-do, rubbed some gritty rock-salt into the sore 
places of conventional Socialism, and got in some resounding 
thwacks at Anglo-Communism, tinned food, Punch, the highbrows 
of “ the snootier magazines,’’ the “ leisure’? Utopians, and much 
else. All in one book. And as Mr. Orwell can do a first-rate 
job of descriptive reporting, can hit hard at cant wherever it 
seems to him to show its head, can instinctively pack plenty of 
disputatious matter into one paragraph, it is a living and lively 
book from start to finish. The honest Tory must face what he 
tells and implies, and the honest Socialist must face him, too. 
It may be hard for Mr. Orwell to accept such praise from such 
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J. STERLING NORTH 
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a notoriously snooty quarter as Great Turnstile : it is fairly clear 
that THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION is as a pink rag to his 
bull-wrath. But he must take it. 

His exploration of the English scene opens with a stay in a 
slum lodging-house in the North: four beds to the room, and 
a tripe and pigs’ trotters shop downstairs. Mr. Orwell has a 
positively Gissingesque genius for finding the dingiest house in 
the most sunless street, and he sketches the horribly self-contained, 
sub-human universe of his landlord and fellow-lodgers with a 
precision which, at one point or another, pricks each of one’s 
senses in turn into revolt. 

The meals at the Brookers’ house were uniformly disgusting. For 
breakfast you got two rashers of bacon and a pale fried egg, and 
bread-and-butter which had often been cut overnight and always 
had thumb-marks on it. ... I could never induce Mr. Brooker 
to let me cut my own bread-and-butter; he would hand it to me 
slice by slice, each slice gripped firmly under that broad, black thumb. 

Several bottles of Worcester Sauce and a half-full jar of 

marmalade lived permanently on the table. It was usual to souse 
everything, even a piece of cheese, with Worcester Sauce, but I 
never saw anyone brave the marmalade jar, which was an unspeakable 
mass of stickiness and dust. Mrs. Brooker... had a habit of 
constantly wiping her mouth on one of her blankets. Towards the 
end of my stay she took to tearing strips of newspaper for this 
purpose, and in the morning the floor was often littered with 
crumpled-up balls of slimy paper which lay there for hours. The 
smell of the kitchen was dreadful, but, as with that of the bedroom, 
you ceased to notice it after a while. 


And that is a comparatively mild passage. I am no anthropologist, 
but I doubt whether the most rudimentary peoples of the New 
Hebrides or Papua could produce anything to match the incident 
(p. 17) which decided Mr. Orwell to leave, and of which he only 
mildly remarks—‘“ the place was beginning to depress me.”’ 

This is followed by a picture on a bigger scale. A good many 
people have described the toil of the coal-miner underground, 
and tried to convey some sense, not so much of its danger, but of 
the day-in, day-out demands which the work makes on the bodily 
endurance of the miner, boy and man, through year after year. 
Glimpses of that continuous muscular and nervous war with 
darkness, stifling heat, bodily constriction, disease, may be caught 
now and then in the chill air of some official inquiry into a colliery 
explosion. Mr. Orwell offers a full, coherent description of the 
travail, more clear and more telling than any that has happened 
to come my way. To the expert or the experienced it may 
(and I suspect does) present loopholes for criticism; but to a 
great majority of people, who merely take it for granted that their 
household scuttles simply cost thirty-two-and-sixpence a ton to 
fill, such a description of human cost is, to say the very least of it, 
salutary. The hardships and squalor of modern warfare have 
been elaborated often ; so far as such things are commensurable, 
work at the coal-face is an equivalent, going on all the time ; the 
miners are in many ways the “ poor bloody infantry ”’ behind whose 
line we others live our lives. The point about coal-mining, which 
Mr. Orwell does not say enough about, is the extraordinarily 
powerful community sense of its workers: the hereditary zeal for 
the pits and the work of the pits, the vocational pride in the 
relentless demands that coal-winning makes on one generation after 
another. It persists, as he is aware, through even the harshest 
trials of unemployment, in coalfields where the prospects of a 
renewal of activity seem almost totally obliterated—a kind of 
racial ardour. And yet, how anomalous the interests of the race 
can be! One day last winter I crouched in a scooped-out hole 
on the side of a slag-heap in one of the stricken Welsh valleys. 
There were three miners there, scrabbling for fragments of coal 
in the tip; three or four hours of probing would, with luck, fill 
three-quarters of a sack; nene of them had had anything like 
full-time work for seven or eight years; there was a stabbing 
cold wind. But what did they chiefly talk about? The valley 
beneath was solidly “‘ Red.’’ But the talk ran on football, on a 
whippet belonging to one of them, which sat there comfortably 
in a trim, warm, tautly strapped jacket beside the sack, and on 
the evening’s rehearsal of a cantata, in which two of them would 
be taking part, entitled The Celestial City. A digression: but, 
to the foreigner, an odd sidelight. 

The second half of Mr. Orwell’s book, divided from the first 
by a clever set of photographic “‘ documentaries,” turns to an 
informal survey of political implications. It is personal, un- 
orthodox, refreshing, pungent, and nicely calculated to vex those 
who are Socialists in their heads rather than by blood. From an 
unusually varied experience of life (of which his earlier books 
have given some account), Mr. Orwell has extracted some lessons 
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which cannot be readily ignored. He is not primarily concerned 
with “ the Party’ or the Marxian dialectic or plans for the next 
x years. But he is very much concerned with the general 
psychological attitude of the educated middle class of this country 
(to which he belongs—and knows it) towards the economic- 
political problem raised by what he has seen of life in England 
and elsewhere. He is acutely aware that class-consciousness is not 
to be exorcised by good will or by verbal argument : 

. it is not so much like a stone wall as the plate-glass pane of 
an aquarium; it is so easy to pretend that it is not there, and so 
impossible to get through it. Unfortunately, it is nowadays the 
fashion to pretend that the glass is penetrable. . .. Not only the 
croyant et pratiguant Socialist, but every “ intellectual” takes it as 
a matter of course that he at least is outside the class-racket; he, 
unlike his neighbours, can see through the absurdity of wealth, ranks, 
titles, etc., etc. “I’m not a snob” is nowadays a kind of universal 
credo. Who is there who has not jeered at the House of Lords, the 
military caste, the Royal Family, the public schools, the huntin’ and 
shootin’ people, the old ladies in Cheltenham boarding-houses, the 
horrors of “ county” society and the social hierarchy generally ? 
To do so has become an automatic gesture. 

This trend, in its wider aspects, he regards as not merely futile, 
but as in general tending “ to intensify class-prejudice.” And it 
certainly can lead to a senseless confusion of issues. 

If you are a bourgeois “ intellectual ” you too readily imagine that 
you have somehow become un-bourgeois because you find it easy 
to laugh at patriotism and the C. of E. and the Old School Tie and 
Colonel Blimp and all the rest of it. But from the point of view of 
the proletarian “ intellectual,” who at least by origin is genuinely 
outside the bourgeois culture, your resemblances to Colonel Blimp 
may be more important than your differences. Very likely he looks 
upon you and Colonel Blimp as practically equivalent persons ; and 
in a way he is right... . 

These are not the most important of Mr. Orwell’s arguments in 
his examination of the class dilemma in political groupings to-day. 
But they have considerable force, and should be read and pondered 
both by those who too readily imagine themselves emancipated 
from the illogical structure of an unsatisfactory society, and by 
those who, in his words, find themselves challenged in their 
secret beliefs and “ driven back to a frightened conservatism.” 
And there are plenty of both. HAMISH MILES 








“In my opinion Mr. Darvall has found the theoretical 
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A WHIG STRONGHOLD 


The Home of the Hollands. 
Murray. 18s. 


This is an important and interesting book. Lord IlIchester, 
both in his affection for his home and his knowledge of it, sets 
an example to all owners of historic property. He writes of his 
relatives who previously lived in the house with a fondness which 
is refreshing. The first Lord Holland, familiar to readers of 
Gray from the verses beginning “Old, and abandon’d by each 
venal friend,” is notorious from his embezzlement of public funds 
when at the Pay Office, but he appears in this book no worse than 
his contemporaries in public life and far better than them in 
private life. Readers of early nineteenth-century memoirs are 
accustomed to regard Lady Holland, the third Peer’s wife, as an 
amusing but immoral woman. Did not Coke of Norfolk refuse 
to have her in his house? In this book she appears a devoted 
wife and exemplary mother who had the misfortune to be married, 
when she first met Lord Holland, to a man who was half brute, 
half maniac. It is pleasant in the twentieth century, when readers 
fasten eagerly on human frailties, and enjoy seeing them exposed, 
to find attention focused on the better side of human beings. 

Building on Holland House was begun in 1605 and probably 
finished in 1606. John Thorpe was the architect. James I was’ 
an early guest of the original owner, Sir Walter Cope, but did not 
stay long because, as he said, “‘ the wind blew through the walls, 
that he could not lie warm in his bed.”” The next owner was 
Henry Rich, Lord Holland, who was executed by the Parlia- 
mentarians in 1649. The family of Rich Lord Holland was 
represented in the eighteenth century by the first Lord Kensington, 
who sold the house to Henry Fox, later Lord Holland, in 1768. 
It is interesting to notice that the title was defective and some sixty 
years later the third Lord Holland had to pay £4,000 to perfect 
the title. It is well known that wealthy as the first Lord Holland 
of the Fox family was, even his fortune was insufficient to bear 
the fantastic gambling extravagances of his sons Stephen and 
Charles James. Unfortunately, some of the furniture and books 
in the house were sold in 1775 and brought in the large sum for 
those days of £4,500. Stephen Fox, who died very shortly after 
his father, had two children with whom this book is principally 
concerned—the third baron and Miss Caroline Fox. The latter 
was a remarkable personality, fiercely devoted to her house and 
family, who rejected a proposal of marriage from Jeremy Bentham. 
It is surprising to find that unromantic, rather grim personality 
writing to her on his eightieth birthday, “‘ From that day not a 
single one has passed (not to mention nights) on which you have 
not engrossed more of my thoughts than you could have wished.”’ 
One of the most interesting things in this book, which is new to 
me, is Napoleon’s suggestion to Charles James Fox of a kind of 
League of Nations. He apparently divided the world into eastern 
and western nations, urged that the laws and customs of each 
should be respected and supported by all Governments and 
suggested that whoever attempted to disturb them should be 
considered an instigator of civil war. Lady Holland’s description 
of Josephine, whom they met in 1803, is extraordinarily vivid : 
“ Her figure and tournure are perfect, her taste in dress exquisite, 
but her face! Ghastly, deep furrows on each side of her mouth, 
fallen-in cheeks, shocking, disgusting, a worn-out hag.”’ 

It was under the third Baron and his wife that Holland House 
blossomed out in its full splendour and glory. A frequent guest 
once said : “I fully believe that if I had called for a slice of broiled 
rhinoceros with cobra sauce, it would have been brought to me 
on the instant.” But it was something more than exotic food that 
attracted the long succession of distinguished guests to Holland 
House. Personally, having read something of Lord Holland, I 
regard him as a man whose company and society I should have 
thoroughly enjoyed. I admire the sturdiness of his Whiggery. 
His famous uncle once wrote to him, “ I think your speech, whether 
well or ill given, reads very well indeed, but it was not the goodness 
of the speech only that I alluded to, it was the stoutness of fighting 
so well, all alone against them all.’’ How his spirit would shock 
a Simonite Liberal! How swiftly the Fox Club would blackball 
him to-day! The only thing I can find against him is that he 
preferred Cambridge to Oxford, having been educated at the 
latter. Indeed he wrote of Oxford that he could not imagine a 
worse place for the education of a gentleman ; “ there is pedantry 
without science, insolence without learning, and intolerance 
without firmness.’”’ His name should be held in honour, if for 
not other reason than that he was one of the very few public men 
to protest against Great Britain’s treatment of Napoleon. For 
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this he received a letter of thanks from the members of Napoleon’s 
family. Lady Holland, not to be outdone, urged her friends to 
send out parcels of books to St. Helena. 

Lord and Lady Holland are worthy representatives of the age 
of privilege, of English society at its best. The success of their 
salon was based on the fact that the company. they selected was 
distinguished rather than just socially eminent. Guests for 
dinner were invited for times varying from 5 o’clock to 7 o’clock, 
but the general hour for dinner was 6.30. The meal was served 
in the Gilt Room, the guests passing through it to assemble in 
one of the drawing rooms. After dinner the company adjourned 
to the library for coffee. John Cam Hobhouse—an exacting 
critic—after dining with the Hollands described his host as “ the 
most delightful man alive.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that Lord Ilchester will carry on the 
history of the house in a further volume, as he suggests in the 
preface. As he rightly says: ‘Holland House now stands 
practically alone in its glory, almost the sole survivor of the great 
London houses.”’ He implies that the future of the house may be 
imperilled owing to the threat by the local authorities to drive a 
modern road close to it. Should this be accomplished the grim 
prophecy of Macaulay may well be fulfilled and we shall “‘ in vain 
seek, admidst new streets and squares and railway stations, for 
the site of that dwelling which was .. . the favourite resort of 
wits and beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, philosophers 
and statesmen.’’ But would not the public be more enthusiastic 
for its preservation if on occasion they could be admitted to see 
the historic treasures it contains ? ROGER FULFORD 
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Letters to a Friend. By Wriyirrep HoLtsy. Collins. tos. 6d. 


When I went up to Somerville in 1918 I found a myth, and next 
year, peace having been restored, the myth reappeared. It was 
Winifred Holtby, brilliant, witty, unconventional, and possessing 
a sense of responsibility to mankind rare in girls of her age, a 
sense which drove her into the W.A.A.C. almost as soon as she 
had espied the calm retreats of Oxford. Some of her con- 
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temporaries thought it was a pity: actually it seems to have been 
a good thing. It established her among the citizens of the future, 
those who realise that their lives do not belong only to themselves, 
and although, as these letters show, it was several years before 
she learned precisely what it was she wanted to do, the general 
outlines of her career were fixed for her in France, and she was 
spared the long uncertainty and searching with which so many 
of us wasted our twenties. 

These letters were written to the friend she made in the W.A.A.C. 
camp at Huchenneville, and they cover the period from 1920 
to 1935. They are lively, optimistic, full of the joy of living. 
But their importance is that they show the making of a great and 
useful woman. In her earlier years she is, like one of her pupils, 
“ full of enthusiasms.’ By the time that she has reached maturity 
she is no less enthusiastic, but in a more constructive and canalised 
way. In 1925, just before visiting Africa, she writes to her friend : 
“ Quite deliberately I am setting out . . . to study the business 
of politics—not the whole ground even of these, but especially 
the influence of educational propaganda upon international 
relations. This is no light nor whimsical inclination with me. 
It is the end slowly emerging from my experience since 1919, my 
sense of responsibility towards my fellows, and my increasing 
knowledge of my own capacities and limitations. If I alter my 
intention, it will be from my considered recognition that in some 
other way I can be of more use, and only for that.”’ It is in this 
sense that Winifred Holtby was of importance and a pioneer, 
even though she never scanned unknown horizons, brought no 
new creed or knowledge to mankind, though she lived the greater 
part of her life in the security of England, and travelled abroad 
only under the respectable auspices of the League of Nations 
Union. And it is because she was a pioneer that the publication 
of these letters was worth making, that what she was may not 
die with herself. For, as she wrote another time, “I’ve got to 
fly where no woman flew before.”’ It sounds a bit “ purple” 
put like that, but she has in simpler words defined what she 
meant. “ I believe that there is a need for a student of the problems 
of international war and peace; that this student should be a 
woman; should be blessed with the luck of an independent 
income so that she may be the servant of no party; should have 
had a historical training, some gift for articulation in speech and 
writing. . . . I believe that I will try to do this. I will not be 
frightened by my own ignorance and cowardice and stupidity. 
I will not be discouraged by the almost certain knowledge of 
failure. . . . I will not be dismayed because there is no profession 
to follow, no example to copy, because each step of the road 
must be my own to mark out and to choose.’ She did so, until 
she wore herself out and died, and by doing so she showed to 
other women that it was worth doing, and how it should be done. 
And if it be true, as I believe it to be, that if the future is to be 
any less bad than the past women as well as men must help to 
make it so, then what Winifred Holtby tried to do is worth 
remembering. And that she did not quite fail, that she got a 
hearing, is proved by the fact that, as I write these words, the 
first edition of this book, so her publishers say, has already been 
sold out. Her novels alone were not so striking as to account 
for this fact. 

But as one reads these letters, so full of incident and excitement, 
as one watches her watch history in the making at Geneva, talk 
with men and women who will be remembered when we are 
forgotten, one begins to wonder whether, to be truly a servant of 
mankind, one needs to sacrifice quite so thoroughly one’s individual 
soul. ‘“‘I suppose I am a Martha,” she cries in ’27. Always 
busy, always pouring out her energy in lectures, journalism, 
novels, generous deeds for others, or journeys in pursuit of 
knowledge, which again will be poured out almost before she has 
digested it, she seems to leave too little time for absorption. Her 
taste in music, pictures, people, even literature, remains un- 
developed, sometimes second-rate. For words she has no feeling : 
much that she writes is good despite the clumsiness of its expression, 
and she is easily deceived by a display of literary fireworks. A 
delightful and admirable person, an excellent channel for passing 
on knowledge to others, her individual soul remained, or so it 
seems to me, a little sketchy. 

Perhaps it does not matter. Individuality has perhaps been 
overstressed in recent years. There is something fresh, something 
even Christian in the spirit that can cry: “I do love Christmas 
in an institution. It seems so much gayer and realler than in a 
house.”” And yet she herself believed that “no life can be 
politically satisfactory unless the individual personality also is 
developed.”’ And surely her novels, her darling writing, suffered 
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ART “AND INDUSTRY A series of 
Reports by the Council for Art and Industry 
is now available—Education for the Consumer 
1s. (1s. 3d.), Design and the Designer in Industry ts. 
(as. 2d.), Design in the Scottish Woollen Industry od 
(10d.), Design in the Jewellery, Silversmithing and 
allied Trades 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
OISE REDUCTION Progress is being 
made in the effort to formulate schemes for 
noise reduction. Three interim reports of the 
Departmental Committee on Noise in the Operation 
of Mechani cally Propelled Vehicles are now available : 
1st od. (7 2nd 1s. (1s. 1d.), 3rd 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
-—RATIGUE AND BOREDOM| 
With the increase of repetitive work in industry, 
the opportunity for the exercise of thought and 
skill by the workers progressively diminishes and 
|boredom is the inevitable result. Much misunder- | 
standing and friction between employers and their | 
workers may be removed by a study of a new Report | 
by the Industria! Health Research Board. An} 
linteresting section deals with the effect of PEER 
music in allaying the onset of boredom. s. 3d. (Is. 5 | J 
OOD PRICES The Food Council set 
up in 1925 has issued a Report reviewing food 
prices and marketing schemes. Average retail 
prices from 1929 to 1936 are recorded, and average 
cme meat prices from 1924 to 1936. 6d. (7d.) 
j js — ae. |e 
‘HE DEAF Two valuable studies by the 
Medical Research Council have been devoted to} 
the practical assistance of deaf adults and} 
| children “The Use of Hearing Aids” (No. 210) | 
|gd. (10d.), ‘‘ Hearing and Speech in Deaf Children ’’| 
|(No. 221) 2s. (2s. 3d.). The scientific use of the right 


| instruments would, it is estimated, help three-quarters 
of the deaf children in the country. | 
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REAT BRITAIN IN FIGURES) 


A wealth of statistical material unrivalled by! 
| any other single volume is contained in the | 
| Statistic: ul Abstract of the United Kingdom, a ne rr | 
lissue of which (No. 80) is now ready. It summarises | 
official statistics on such subjects as climate ; popula- | 

social, civil and industrial conditions ; finance ;| 
industrial green 8 trade and com-| 
Cmd. 5353. 6s. 6d. 
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DULT EDUCATION The Report 
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from her perpetual outpouring. For writing gave her the greatest 
joy, and the greatest trouble, of everything. ‘I love it so much. 
I write so little, so badly, and often wonder whether it is not 
rather a self-indulgence with me.” It was a self-indulgence to 
the public woman, one which, though she never abandoned it, 
she did in a way sacrifice to her public work, her love of life and 
success, her enormous curiosity. One cannot have everything, 
no one could regret Winifred Holtby’s life. But I hope the 
women of the future will find time, as she did not, to develop 
inwardly as well as outwardly. 

The editing of these letters leaves much to be desired. There 
is no index, mistakes occur (such as palazza vecchia) which are 
obviously due to the difficulty of her writing, but ought not to 
have been passed over, and, out of respect for her memory, the 
Latin phrases might well have been corrected. 

FLoRA GRIERSON 


SMUTS AGAIN 


Grey Steel—a Study in Arrogance. By H. C. ARMSTRONG. 
Arthur Barker. 9s. 

This popular life of General Smuts, by the sustained interest 
of the story and its lively presentation, is sure to attract a large 
number of readers. But it shows little understanding of the 
indispensable South African background. Mr. Armstrong studi- 
ously avoids the term Boer, which in 1899 was, he says, used as a 
term of opprobrium. I have never myself met the Boer who did 
not glory in the name ; and if Boer feelings are to be considered, 
the correct modern term is Afrikaner—not Afrikander, a much- 
disliked Anglicism. Incidentally, also, though General Hertzog 
has three names to choose from, he is known among his intimates, 
to popular novelists and others who like Christian names, as 
Barry, not James ! 

The story follows particularly Smuts’s psychological develop- 
ment—a ‘“‘study in arrogance”’ for short. The raw,. hard, 
studious youth not only finds himself, but attains robust health 
in and through the rigours of the Boer War Campaign. So far 
Mr. Armstrong agrees with Mrs. Millin, but those early years 
probably need more straightforward treatment. Mr. Armstrong 
says with justice that British-Dutch misunderstandings are a 
little like those between near relations. But Mrs. Smuts’s family, 
the Kriges, are described more than once as “ opponents, bitter 
opponents, of the English and of English ways.’’ Before the 
Jameson Raid Mrs. Smuts’s mother, a very gracious lady, was 
known in certain British circles—with “ arrogance ”’ all our own— 
as Mrs. “‘ English’? Krige. The Kriges are, in fact, persons of 
great energy and ability, some of them no less ardent now than 
Smuts himself for the reconciliation and co-operation of the two 
peoples. In Boer War days they were equally zealous and able 
advocates of what their sympathies led them to espouse as the just 
cause. 

In the next stage Mr. Armstrong and Mrs. Millin cancel out. 
The latter made Milner the only begetter of the war; now once 
more it is accepted as due to the crafty calculations of Smuts— 
Milner’s “ arrogance’’ always completely justified. After the 
war Smuts and Botha were certainly a complementary pair, but 
Mr. Armstrong makes it too simple, Botha the steady, solid, 
understanding personality ; Smuts nervously irritable, but full of 
hard drive. I happened once on a domestic party at a critical 
stage of the Great War where General Botha was as unguarded 
and indiscreet as it was possible for a Prime Minister to be. 
He was, in fact, laying a trap for a leading opponent and gloating, 
like the politician he was, at the prospect of catching him out— 
which he failed to do. Again, Smuts is described as camping, 
often alone, at Groot Schuur, in a wilderness of fine rooms and 
beautiful things he neither understood nor desired, and left in the 
end with little regret. No doubt. But the founder, Cecil Rhodes, 
was a dreamer, not unlike Smuts, and a bachelor, and the house 
is notoriously a severe and inconvenient bachelor establishment. 

Some debunking of Smuts’s military achievement in East Africa 
may be not unwarranted, but he was more nearly right about the 
Peace of Versailles than most of his colleagues and contemporaries. 
Mr. Armstrong is quick to make play with the contrast between 
the lofty idealism of Smuts in Europe and the realism of his 
South African administration, in which he has shown himself 
ruthless and unimaginative with Indians, natives and strikers. 
But Mr. Armstrong’s own account of 1913-14 and of the greater 
upheaval of 1922 discusses these episodes as the work of “ paid 
agitators,’ and describes Johannesburg itself as “‘ an evil place . . 
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an ungodly evil city.” The Chamber of Mines, it seems, was 
organised only in 1921, as a counterblast to the agitating Industrial 
Federation. When inevitable political reaction followed the 
crushing of the strike—it was after eighteen years in office—this 
was “ the defeat of Smuts personally.’ ‘“‘ He fell through pride, 
and because he was as arrogant as a steel blade.”” Yet we read 
of his accepting union with Hertzog a few years later as an Act 
of Renunciation which by 1937, according to the dust cover, “‘ has 
welded out of the warring peoples a Nation.’’ 


The author attempts to explain away Smuts’s aloofness as |. 
Pp p y 


sprung from a youthful sense of inferiority. Among many 
possible reasons he is perhaps most disliked for a failure to see 
much that is worth while in the ordinary man’s ambitions and 
recreations. This account exploits the ‘ arrogance’’ without 
throwing much new light on the outlook behind it. With an air 
of letting us into a mystery the author has, in fact, done little more 
than put on record a faithful account of what the conventional but 
knowing Englishman has said and thought of Smuts at almost any 
given point of time in the last forty years. 
W. M. MACMILLAN 


RALPH FOX 


Ralph Fox Memorial Volume. Lawrence & Wishart. 3s. 6d. 


The sub-title of this book: A Writer in Arms, recalls other 
memorial volumes to men’who died to make the world safe for 
democracy, not knowing they were making it safe for Fascism 
also. Ralph Fox was just too young for the heroics and the dis- 
illusion of that struggle and somehow escaped the pacific idealism 
and political indifference which seized most of his generation 
subsequently. It is a bitter reflection that the love of peace in 
Europe was not able to build an international Army, but that it 
rose spontaneously from the stimulus of persecution and injustice. 
While we had a horror of war and spoke in lofty manner of new 
international armies which would miraculously keep the peace 
under the Covenant, he had already acquired and trained a social 
conscience, had foreseen that one international army would beget 
another and was prepared in mind to join a real and not an ideal 
International Brigade when the Spanish Civil War exposed to us 
the true nature of the crisis in Europe. A decision like his has 
been impossible for most English intellectuals: On se trompe 
toujours sur l’Espagne. Shall we pour ourselves away in a foreign 
struggle, even for the pleasure of fighting Germans and Italians ? 
And then psychologists had suggested to us that half of our 
fervour might be due to feelings of guilt and disappointment at 
not being in the last war. I wonder, for I did not know him, 
what Ralph Fox thought of this, if he ever thought of it, or whether 
the lover of China, the biographer of Ghengis Khan and the 
youth who had gone to the famine area of Russia in 1920, was 
not under his Marxist straight waistcoat one of our perennial 
English romantics ? The sense of frustration among educated 
men of the middle classes in our generation—and Fox, I quote 
Mr. Henry Pollitt’s introduction, “came from a comfortable 
middle-class home. He received the education and upbringing 
of his class, finishing at Oxford ’’—has given a new significance 
to the Rudin type. Was there a strain of Rudin in Ralph Fox ? 
Did Marxism completely exorcise it ? 

I do not know and his volume does not throw much light on 
these questions. It dwells rightly on his example, illustrates 
the manifest superiority of the Communist to-day in action. It 
describes his work in the Communist party, there are comments 
on his political writing, particularly on his Life of Lenin. There 
is praise of his neglected and excellent book on Ghengis Khan 
and of his novels. When one thinks of the work he might have 
done in China, the suggestion that he wasted his life in Spain 
has some weight. Representative chapters of his varied work— 
he was versatile to a fault—are printed, though this is hardly the 
way to taste an author. From these extracts, he was a better 
critic than a novelist. There is a warmth and zest about all his 
writing and if his fire was scattered it was alive. Politics must be 
praised for giving him principles ; but must be blamed for dis- 
persing his energies in the application of them. A craftsman— 
and Ralph Fox was pre-eminently this—in “ mental strife ”’ 
Should not have too many jobs. He was too clever a journalist 
not to see that Marxism had suddenly filled a void with good, 
new subjects. But there was a critic in him too, and here, unlike 
most English Marxists, as his book on the English Novel showed, 
he really loved literature for its own sake, and had something 
provocative to say about it. The paradox was that in his own 
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writings—as in his life—he turned his eyes abroad in his quest 
for the epic subject, which nevertheless he told us to look for in 
England—to the heroic clashes where the myriad anomalies of 
our English classes did not exist and where one could talk more 
vividly of oppressor and oppressed. Had he lived, he would, it 
seems, have added something to fable and allegory—a literary 
medium more likely to wring greatness out of political novelists 
at the moment than the present proletarian realism. (Good 
resolution : Read my Candide again.) Other English romantics, 
our Catholics, for example, have turned with nostalgia to pre- 
reformation times, to contemplate a society more dramatically 
divided and free of the gradual greyness of the English scene where, 
as recorded in Mr. George Orwell’s latest book, there is more 
uproar about a Football Pool than about Fascism. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


ARTISTS ARE MORE OR LESS 
THAN LIONS 


Art and Society. By Hersert Reap. Heinemann. 10s. 


Roger Fry and Other Essays. By Howarp Hannay. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

The “ best society’ accepts the artist. It is a bitter paradox 
that this acceptance has occurred when sensitive artists have 
removed themselves from contact with life of their day. For 
even now, while the sensitive are wracking their ids, acquiring 
specious purism by imitating the effects of functionalism or 
simply boring themselves and their dealers with unending and 
unwanted titbits, the practice of the visual arts continues, in the 
hands of the vulgar and the incompetent, to be a most flourishing 
profession. If we accept Breughel as the best artist of his time in 
Brussels (and it would be fatuous to suppose him the Stanley 
Spencer /Frith of the day), it is perhaps worth noting that, while 
a small elite admires his colour, his observation and his beautifully 
direct handling, his paintings were ordered, paid for and have 
survived for qualities of a more descriptive and literary kind. 
This same aesthetical oligarchy struggles round the galleries 
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(Second Impression) 


‘By far the best book of a notable series . . . Bearing all 
the old hall-marks, the book is a welcome magnification of 
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trying to reassure artists (made in their own image) that art is 
ali and that the indifference of the world at large is either 
immaterial or necessary. But though they try bravely not to 
care, the fact that their works are unwanted has (in spite of their 
parrot-boast of unworldliness) undoubtedly a bad effect on sensitive 
artists. It is because art now has so little relation to society that 
Mr. Read’s subject is of the first importance. 

Mr. Read begins with a purpose “ to prove that we have reached 
a certain crisis in our civilisation in which the real nature of art 
is in danger of being obscured. And Art itself is dying of misuse.” 
The crisis is obvious, and does not require Mr. Read to prove its 
existence, nor does he in fact attempt to. He begins with a 
purpose ; he ends with the faith, that “ the general release from 
fear and repression . . . that great revolution to which many 
of us are working . . . will recreate the conditions of great art.”’ 
In this sentence are crystallised both Mr. Read’s idealism and in 
the undefined (and undefinable) “‘ conditions of great art,’’ his 
vagueness. The relations between art and society, writes Mr. 
Read, “‘ in ail their ramifications could only be treated in a work 
of encyclopedic scope.” These 270 pages are obviously not 
enough, and the smallness of the space seems to have encouraged 
him in sweeping assertions which a more comprehensive survey 
would prove groundless. Only occasionally does he descend to 
particularise—here perhaps, he drops a hint that climate is the 
determining factor in both art and society ; here again he waves 
a hand at a series of fine illustrations : 


Beginning with a bust of Donatello . . . which probably made 
use of a death mask, we observe the efforts of a number of painters, 
culminating in Raphael, to obtain a direct impression of spatial 
reality and plastic modelling (the illusion of a three dimensional 
continuum) followed by the inevitable abuse of this power in the 
interests of social vanity and pride; the gradual return during the 
nineteenth century to directness and honesty (Degas, Renoir, Cézanne) 
and then the complete abandonment of the representational motive, 
rediscovery of the free imaginative scope of art. 


Even if this commentary is not (as I think it) positively misleading, 
it has a moral tinge that does not become the Mr. Read who 
writes of the misuse of art, “It is a question of forcing art into 
false moral issues.” In the same tone Mr. Read dismisses the 
last two centuries, “ the decline of art in the last two hundred years 
has been proportional to the rise of Capitalism.”’ If this bold 
dismissal of the art of ninmeteenth-century France requires no 
comment, it is at least worthy of note that Mr. Read occupies 
more than a third of his space with excursions in speculative 
anthropology and with inchoate psychological generalisation. 
His notion that the artist is a neurotic “ who is frustrated because 
of his lack of physical strength and personal charm,” if it does 
not earn reproof from the analysts, should make a few enemies 
among artists. While the leaky sophisms with which he presents 
his idea that the artist is automatically opposed to society, that 
art is the antithesis of realism (again undefined) and that both 
are dependent on a so-called “ elite ”’—a sort of B.B.C. culture 
committee—could be popular only with the “ elite’ in question. 
The best chapter is an account of fallacies in the superficial 
application of Socialist Realism as preached in the U.S.S.R., 
but there is too little in this vein. Mr. Read is disinclined to 
commit himself and scatters his pages with reference and quotation, 
but all the same he gives the game away. His real reason for 
attempting this survey is to justify historically the faith he has in 
certain contemporary movements. Alas the contradictions 
invalidate the justification. Mr. Read is a better poet than partisan. 
There are a hundred reproductions, mostly well chosen and all 
magnificently produced. For the sake of these the whole book 
is printed on shiny paper. 

The great difference between Mr. Read and Mr. Hannay is 
in method. Where Mr. Read starts from hypothesis and ends in 
the air, Mr. Hannay, sticking a little pedantically to the facts as he 
sees them, ends with plain common sense. The great difference 
between Mr. Hannay and Mr. Roger Fry (or Mr. Berenson for 
that matter) is that where Mr. Fry was a critic of art, Mr. Hannay 
is a critic of critics. He has the debunker’s interest in other 
people’s reactions, a good nose for an unwarranted assumption 
and a healthy determination to let nothing pass that does not 
make sense. Mr. Hannay’s difficulty is not so much the debunking 
of ideas, as the setting up of ideas to debunk. And the question 
arises as to whether Mr. Hannay is really discussing another 
critic’s theory, or whether he is not setting up a subjective 
interpretation of his own. So that when he is pointing to 
judgments that surpass a Puritan aesthetic in Roger Fry, or to 
contradictory interpretations of “tactile values in Mr. Berenson, he 
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is not so much showing that these gentlemen are limited critics 
as that his idea of them as limited critics is incorrect. And when 
he is examining the failure of what he calls ‘ Cubist’ art or the 
ambiguities in the contemporary critic’s use of “ imagination,’ 
he has to propound a theory for the one and a meaning for the 
other before he can either destroy or add to them. What he 
deduces from his arguments is not more complex than Roger Fry’s 
““two elements in a work of art . . . the external situation and 
the reaction to it of the artist’s whole nature,” or Mr. Read’s 
*‘ art is a convincing representation of the totality of experience.” 
In effect his message is that a man’s reactions to works of art 
cannot be labelled aesthetic, moral, and so on, and kept apart, 
Such conclusions are both fundamental and commonplace. The 
boring thing about basic truths is their truism. Generalisations 
tend to be as dull as they are inaccurate. Though Mr. Hannay 
is more inclined to particularise than Mr. Read, his subject is one 
stage farther from experience. It is perhaps amusing to see that 
the “‘ chewing over of other men’s ideas ”’ and “ writing on things 
‘that all intelligent people know already and stupid people aren’t 
interested in” that Tchekov so grumbled about in Uncle Vanya, 

still goes on. GRAHAM BELL 


MASKS 


Masks of the World. By JoserH Grecor. Batsford. 126s. 


This handsome volume must interest alike the aesthete, the 
anthropologist and the psychologist. Herr Gregor, who is Director 
of the Theatrical Art Section in the Vienna National Library, has 
collected 255 illustrations of masks from every part of the world ; 
and in his introduction he discusses the various functions of the 
mask. It has been very widely used in religion, both to inspire 
terror and to express identification with a totem animal, and 
from this developed, alike in Greece and in the Far East, its use 
in the theatre. Finally, there is its use in the streets in carnival- 
time as a disguise convenient especially to the _licentious. 
(Incidentally no one who has lived in Venice can fail to understand 
why in that city masks were especially popular. It is impossible 
there to escape from too frequent meetings with one’s least 
engaging acquaintances; gambling now has been re-established 
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at the Ridotto ; would not a revival of the mask be a considerably 
greater convenience for the visitor ?) The aesthete will notice the 
superiority of the masks from the West Coast of Africa; the 
anthropologist will be struck by the similarity between Certain | 
types of ritual mask in every part of the world ; and the psycholo- 
gist will notice that the vast majority of the masks are effectively 
terrifying. Plate 58, for instance, shows a Canadian Indian mask 
which is curiously like Hitler. (It was Mr. Leonard Woolf who 
first pointed out the similarity between savage masks and the 
dictators’ countenances.) Even more alarming is the Shaman 
mask of the Koskoquins—which has the crazy disorganised 
quality so patiently pursued by the Surrealists. Herr Gregor 
has included gargoyles and sculptures of the head which are not 
true masks, but which illuminate the variety of treatment employed 
by artists to express this most expressive part of the human frame. 
This book is a fascinating and disquieting comment upon the 
blackness of the human heart. For in these masks are released 
from the unconscious the most anti-social impulses. Superstition 
is here manifested in all its virulence, and tyranny in all its sadism. 
The ‘illustrations are admirably reproduced, many of them in 
colour. And the only complaint which must be made is against 
a matter of minor carelessness: some of the German captions 
have been incompetently translated. R. M. 


A RETROSPECTIVE LIST 


For the next fortnight or so, until the bunting comes down, 
there will be very few books published. Publishers, like everyone 
else, will be busy cashing in on the Coronatien. It seems a suitable 
moment to remind those whose interests are not exclusively loyal 
of the books which have already appeared in 1937. A dozen 
perhaps are outstanding : 
The Amberley Papers, edited by Bertrand and Patricia Russell 
(Hogarth £2 2s.). 
Letters of Fanny Brawn to Fanny 
Edgcumbe (Oxford, ros. 6d.). 
Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited by 
Humphry House (Oxford, 2§s.). 
Letters of Lenin (Chapman and Hall, 15s.). 
Things Past Redress, by Augustine Birrell (Faber, 155.). 
Edmund Gibbon, by D. M. Low (Chatto & Windus, 15s.). 
Grey of Fallodon, by G. M. Trevelyan (Longmans, 16s.). 
Slang Dictionary, by Eric Partridge (Routledge, 42s.). 
London the Unique City, by S. E. Rasmussen (Cape, 15s.). 
Forward from Liberalism, by Stephen Spender (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.). 


Cocteau’s, The Infernal Machine, translated by Carl Wildman 
(Oxford, 7s. 6d.). 


The Years, a novel by Virginia Woolf (Hogarth Press, 8s. 


Keats, edited by Frederick 


6d.). 


Among other books which received special praise in THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION were : 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


GREGORY BATESON. Naven. 
RAYMOND FirtH. We the 
Allen and Unwin. 30s. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


GERALD ABRAHAM. Dostoevsky. Duckworth. 2s. 

ARTHUR TILLEY. Madame de Sévigné. Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

SR PETER CHALMERS MITCHELL. My Fill of Days. Faber. 15s. 

LAURENCE HousMAN. The Unexpected Years. Cape. tos. 6d. 

ERNEST NEWMAN. Life of Wagner, Vol. II. Cassell, 30s. 

MarjoRIE Juta. The Pace of the Ox (Kruger). Constable 
10s. 6d. 


Cambridge. 18s. 


Tikopia (Kinship in Polynesia). 


CARL VAN Doren. Three Worlds. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
HESKETH PEARSON. Tom Paine: Friend of Mankind. WH. 


Hamilton. 9s. 
O. St. J. GoGarty. As I Wes Going Down Sackville Street. 
Rich and Cowan. 16s. 
Mavrice Coiiis. She Was a Queen. 
LETTERS OF WILLIAM AND DOROTHY 
YEARS). Oxford. [2 2s. 
SIDNEY D. Kitson. Life of J. 
CARL Crow. 400 Million Customers. 


Faber. 15s. 
WORDSWORTH (MIDDLE 
S. Cotman. Faber. 25s. 

H. Hamilton. 0s. 6d. 


Guy CHAPMAN. Beckford. Cape. 16s. 
DAPHNE DU Maurier. The Du Mauriérs. Gollancz. - tos. 6d. 
Piers COMPTON. Marshal Ney. Methuen: 10s. 6d. 
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a twice-yearly critical review 
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The object of Epilogue is to unify 
modern critical attitudes into a coherent 
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ination of the relation of od ” poetry 
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A new novel 


THE HEATHEN ty HONOR WYATT 





\ really unusual first no vel about Martha, who, lo het 
parents early and left a great al to herself, pu rsuc ar eabeacal 
tendency to find greater meaning in things than in people. How 
after her marriage, she finally escapes from life among the 
humans, makes as intricate and illuminating a study as her 
adolescent absorption in treasured objects, furniture, house 


ponds, trees. 
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The Philosophy of Nudism 


Since the appearance of the first 
Nudist book by William Welby, the 
small groups of Nudists have passed 
into Colonies of wide membership. 
The growth of the movement and 
the interest of the public was mark- 
edly illustrated by the outstanding 
success of this Author’s first book, 
NAKED AND UNASHAMED, now 
in its 5th edition. This work, as 
many readers are well aware, was 
written from the point of view of an 
observer ; but so impressed was he 
with the sincerity of those Nudists 
with whom he came into contact, 
that the publication of another book 
based on his own personal experi- 





ence Was deemed to be nec essary. 
This appeared under the title of 
THE NAKED TRUTH ABOUT, 
NUDISM and was again an outstanding success, over 1,500 copies 


being sold immediately prior to publication. 

‘The development of this movement and the widespread demand 
has led to yet a third book by this popular author, IT’S ONLY 
NATURAL.—-The Philosophy of Nudism. ‘The same attractive 
style of production as was so popular with the earlier books 
has been followed. Orders already received indicate that the 
first edition will be speedily exhausted, and if you wish to 
obtain a copy you should place your order at once 


All three Books beautifully illustrated throughout 
by full-page plates of original Nature Studies. 
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A DICTIONARY 


‘Webster’ is familiar to almost everyone as the 
name of a famous dictionary. As such, indeed, it 
has been a household word for over a century. 

It is not such common knowledge, perhaps, that 
It has all 


the features of a standard dictionary of superlative 


‘Webster’ is no ordinary dictionary. 


quality and in many of them has no equal. 
BUT it goes far beyond the ordinary conception 
of a dictionary in the fullness and richness of the 


information given by its definitions. ‘ Webster’ 


is virtually an encyclopaedia as well as a dictionary 
—an encyclopaedia of a new kind with the quick- 


reference advantages of a dictionary. 


“WEBSTER’ 


[Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition] 


*% FULL PROSPECTUS ais 


dozens of typical entries and illustrations, price list, and details 
of instalment terms post free from G. \Bell and Sons, Lid., 
2, York House, Portugal Street, 1 nineiee W.C.2, 
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THE BOOKSHOP WITH 
A TRADITION OF 
SERVICE 


Invites you to inspect the 
large and varied stock 
displayed on its 
shelves at 
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who will 
welcome visitors 
in their newly recon- 
structed premises, and 
assure them that the change 
is in appearance only, and that 
service and stock remain as always— 























FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 
We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in 
“The New Statesman.” 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 













Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 









HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN ? 


Everyone knows that Durham is a depressed area ; 
some people remember the recent report o° Mr. 
Malcolm Stewart, Special Areas Commissioner, in 
which he said “the outlook of the people must be 
hopeless . . . they have no prospects.” But how 
many of us know the district as well as F. W. Lister, 
the young Durham elementary schoolmaster, whose 
latest novel ** Shadow over Spennylam ”’ is just 
out? He has written this story of a depressed area to 
show people differently situated what life day by day 
in such a district really means. As Phyllis Bentley 
says in the ‘ Yorkshire Post,’ ““ Mr. Lister does not 
mean us to forget our less fortunate brothers and 
sisters, casualties on the industrial front.”” Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor in last week’s ‘ New Statesman’ wrote 
“the author shows on the first page his possession of 
the power to bring to life in the reader’s mind the 
people whom he knows so intimately himself . . . 
much of the book is devoted to a subtle and sympathetic 
picture of ‘ unemployed mentality.’ ” 

But it is not all depression by a long way, and the 
same reviewer mentions “‘ his humour ” and “ shrewd 
understanding of ordinary people.” 

Just now, when the tendency in press and literature 
is escapist and falsely adulatory, it is good to read a 
book which sets down real life. ‘** Shadow over 
Spennylam ”’ is worthy of a place on your library 
list, and on your bookshelf, even though the author 
is not well known—yet. 7/6 net 
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by KINGSLEY MARTIN ? /6 ) 
£ net 
(Editor, The ‘‘ New Statesman & Nation ’’) ) 
. _ 
E. M. FORSTER says : “ He believes in the monarchy as a symbol, 
a figure-head, and a factor in the constitution : - he does not Aalioves 
in it as a fetish, a mystic power or a rain- chaser (he is admirable 
over the ‘ Royal weather ’ nonsense), and he thinks that if we get ! 
‘ 
silly and soft about it again we may do it and ourselves much harm. ) 
A book such as his could not have been published last year. ' 
“Extremely interesting.” —News Chronicle. “ Sensible and lively.’ ’—Reynolds. | 
2nd IMPRESSION 
RECENT 7 ‘6 FICTION, AT ALL LIBRARIES 
g acnetor oO rts 
I 
K. NARAYAN’S delightful story of daily life in India.  ‘* For F 
me, at any rate, there ie been no better novel this year — ‘ 
H. E. BATES ¢ Morning Post). Recommended by E. M. Forster, ; 
Graham Greene, Humbert Wolfe, John Brophy, etc., ctc. , 
a 7 a 
tS Spring Hori No P for the Wicked 
pring Morizon o Teace tor the IcKe 
By T. C. MURRAY, the Abbey Theatre Dramatist. A novel by URSULA TORDAY. Some clever scenes 
‘* What a loss to miss the tender truth of Mr. of boarding-house and home life. ‘© Well told in 
Murray's story of boyhood. os the decision and beauty detail! . + «@ her characters are flesh and blood a 
Sis of his scenery "WR, Ellis Roberts: News Chronicle. Scotsman - ~ . : 2 7/6 net 4 
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RUSSIA IN UNIFORM 


Back from the U.S.S.R: By Anpré Gwe. Secker and 

Warburg. 2s. 6d. 

Not long ago I asked one of the ablest and most devoted of 
British Communists whether he and his friends cared about 
individual liberty. “Some of us bourgeois,” I said, “ realise 
that the freedom we now have means little to the very poor and 
that one of the main reasons for striving to maintain our existing 
liberties is that the struggle for Socialism can only be effectively 
conducted in countries where there is civil liberty. But if Com- 
munism triumphs will you still be interested in individual 
freedom ? May not the dictatorship of the proletariat mean the 
rule of a bureaucracy which cares nothing for liberty, nothing, 
for instance, for the freedom of the mind?” My friend replied 
that Communists did care for liberty and individual development 
and that the danger that the State would not “wither away” 
and that the new bureaucracy might be difficult to dislodge was 
real. “It will be our duty in that case,”’ he said, “ to criticise 
Communism and to fight for liberty within the structure of the 
new social order.” 

André Gide, probably the most distinguished man of letters in 
France and, until this book was published, the brightest star in the 
Communist firmament, last year visited the U.S.S.R. and decided 
that the time had come for just that kind of criticism which my 
Communist friend saw might someday become necessary. His 
book is a record of disappointment ; it is never for a moment a 
repudiation of Socialism or an attack on the U.S.S.R. It is a 
book written in sorrow and sincerity. The great achievements 
of Russia are praised and almost taken for granted. There are 
passages of great beauty, which bitter critics of the Left and 
exultant propagandists of the Right have alike overlooked, 
passages in which Gide expresses his joy in discovering men and 
women set free from an ancient tyranny and co-operating in a 
fruitful communal life. But the main burden of his book is 
disappointment. He realises that to express it is for the moment 
to please his enemies and antagonise his friends. He writes : 

. and this would have prevented me from publishing it, from 
writing it even, were not my convictions still firm and unshaken 
that, on the one hand, the Soviet Union will end by triumphing over 
the setious errors that I point out, on the other, and this is more 
important, that the particular errors of one country cannot suffice 
to compromise a cause which is international and universal. 


In estimating the force of his criticism, two things about Gide 
should be remembered. He is an artist and acutely sensitive 
to the ugliness and shoddiness which appear to be the inevitable 
products of the early stages of mass production whether under 
capitalist or Socialist direction. He does not make much of this 
criticism. He realises that the necessity in Russia to-day is 
quantity and that quality must be a secondary consideration. 
But it is clear that he was constantly oppressed by ugliness and 
that as this was his first visit to Russia he lacked that standard of 
comparison with Tsarist Russia or with the U.S.S.R. a few years 
ago which enables some other sensitive people to make due 
allowance for present deficiencies. Secondly, it is clear that 
Gide went to Russia expecting too much : 

Who shall say what the Soviet Union has been to us? More than 

a chosen land—an example, a guide ...a land existed where 

Utopia was in process of becoming reality 


To have invested so much moral capital in any human under- 
taking was to invite disaster. We must be grateful that Gide, 
who made the same mistake in his distant view of Russia that 
Wordsworth and Southey made in the early days of the French 
Revolution has not, like them, become bitter in his disillusionment 
and turned away with a curse on his lips to a sour acceptance of 
things as they are. 

Expecting Utopia in the making, Gide was somewhat naively dis- 
appointed to find so much poverty still in Russia. He regrets the 
many concessions that Soviet Communism has made to its enemies 
and dislikes, as many Communists do, the return of dreary laws 
which had always been denounced as bourgeois—the severe 
penalties, for instance, against abortion and homosexuality. He 
fears the result of retrogressive steps due, as he says, to fear of 
Germany—the progressive restoration of private property and of 
inheritance, and the alarming growth of economic inequality. 
The goal of Socialism itself “may be compromised by these 
successive concessions.”” He sees, though he does not clearly 


formulate, what I regard as the greatest menace of all to Socialism 
in Russia, the. coincidence of economic advantage and political 


power, the danger that the ruling bureaucracy will have not only 
a political but also an economic interest in maintaining their 
position. But it was not this fear of a new class system in his 
beloved Socialist State that most worried Gide. His deepest 
concern was aroused by the uniformity of thought and the immense 
self-complacency which are the result of continuous propaganda 
unchecked by any standard of comparison or even knowledge of 
what is happening in other countries. 

There is nothing new in the discovery that thought is regimented 
in the U.S.S.R. It was silly to expect to find it free. But some 
of the conversations Gide records—he wrote them down 
verbatim immediately on their occurrence—ere really terrifying. 
The incident of the telegram, when he was not allowed to wire to 
Stalin without putting after his name one of a2 stock set of 
eulogistic phrases, could be passed by with a smile as a comic 
example of bureaucratic zeal. But the numerous examples of 
ignorant complacency are more serious. Economic self-sufficiency 
is quite defensible in a vast country like the U.S.S.R. But 
psychological self-sufficiency has devastating results and one must 
rernember that an entire generation have grown up in the U.S.S.R. 
which has never seen the rest of the world or learnt anything of 
it except through the official sources of propaganda. In Russia 
it is commonly believed that “ everybody abroad and in every 
department is far less prosperous than in the U.S.S.R.... 
Hence a kind of superiority complex.”” What would one say to 
the student who explained that it was no longer necessary for 
Russians to know a foreign language because “a few years ago 
Germany and the United States still had something to teach us 
on a few points. But now we have nothing more to learn from 
foreigners, so why should we speak their language ’”’ ? And worse 
still, what would one say when the student corrected himself and 
said: “I understand—we all understand to-day—that such an 
argument is absurd. A foreign language, when it no longer 
serves for learning, may still serve for teaching.”” The children 
could not believe that Paris had a tube or that any Russian film was 
ever seen in a capitalist country ; they had been taught that apart 
from a few capitalists everyone was in desperate poverty in every 
capitalist country. They wanted no information. “ Pravda,” 
they said, “ gives us sufficient information about everything.”’ 

Gide concluded that “ in the U.S.S.R. everybody knows before- 
hand, once and for all, that on any and every subject there can only 
be one opinion.”” He gives the example of a conversation with a 
Soviet artist with whom he discussed the vital problem of whether 
art can remain genuinely alive if it is expected always to approve 
and is deprived of the impulse of revolt. Talking in a restaurant, 
the artist loudly condemned Gide’s question as bourgeois ; “ but 
a few moments later he came to my room and in a low voice this 
time, ‘ Of course,’ he said, ‘ you were perfectly right . . . but 
there were people listening to us just now . . . and I have an 
exhibition opening very soon.’”’ Such incidents so wrought on 
Gide that he goes so far as to say : “‘ I doubt whether in any other 
country in the world, even Hitler’s Germany, thought be less free, 
more bowed down, more fearful (terrorised), more . vassalised.”’ 
And in reply to those who say that “ criticism ”’ is welcomed in 
the U.S.S.R. he says regretfully that wherever he has tested it 
he finds that “‘ criticism” to-day means nothing more than dis- 
cussion about whether a particular idea or action is in accordance 
with the party line. The smallest protest “‘ is liable to the severest 
penalties, and in fact is immediately stified.”’ 

Gide, an artist and individualist, may be accused of exaggeration. 
There is, after all, a wonderfully adventurous spirit in science 
in Russia and there are hundreds of people painting pictures and 
writing books who would never have had the chance to develop 
creative gifts in any other country. I wish Gide had made a 
fuller examination of this artistic output. But I doubt if any 
reply can be built up on these lines against his genera! criticism 
of the dictatorship of thought, the rigorous uniformity of mental 
direction imposed on all citizens, including the artist. Most 
Communists will admit this, and say that with Trotskyites plotting 
and capitalist Powers hungrily waiting to destroy, repression of 
dangerous thoughts is necessary, that there is still too much risk 
in permitting heterodoxy. 

The question arises whether one reason for the apparently 
serious dimensions of Trotskyite plotting within the Soviet 
Union to-day is not that the dictatorship confuses honest 
criticism with wrecking and often prevents loval servants of 
the revolution contributing their best to the progress of the 
U.S.S.R. No one can contribute his best who is obliged 
always to conform. To confuse criticism with anti-social conduct 
is to invite the critic, if he is a man of character, to turn to courses 
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which are really anti-social. Moreover, Russia to-day is strong. 
The revolution has twenty years of history behind it and the 
enthusiastic support, we are assured, of the vast majority of people 
and in particular of the younger generation. The old bourgeoisie 
has utterly disappeared and, it is to be noticed, the “ counter- 
revolutionaries ’’ of to-day are those who wish continually to push 
forward towards Socialism, not those who favour concessions to 
capitalism. The time, one would have thought, has arrived for 
showing trust in popular support and for granting freedom to 
intellectual impulses which can contribute far more than they 
now do to Russia’s greatness and from which all progress that 
is more than material must spring. 

It is an error to believe that repression of thought and a 
dead level of opinion are necessities of Socialism. That is 
what our enemies have always said and it need not be true. We have 
always realised that danger and have watched the development 
of Russia during recent years with the eager hope that as 
the U.S.S.R. became strong enough to meet her external enemies 
and economically more stable and more prosperous we should 
see at least the beginnings of that withering away of the State 
which we had been promised. Instead, at least since the murder 
of Kirov, the U.S.S.R. seems to be moving not towards more 
Socialism and more freedom, but towards more uniformity and 
less Socialism. Much may be justified by necessity. Socialists 
abroad are prepared to wait patiently and hopefully. But if the 
direction is wrong, it is our duty, as it was Gide’s, to raise doubts, 
and we have the right to expect more than the conventional abuse 
in reply. In France, I am told, Gide’s book has an immense 
sale and is being seriously read by progressive people of all shades 
of thought. I hope that the same may be true of England, even 
though Gide’s name is known so much less than it should be in 
this country. In Russia itself, where one would think that at first 
sight the book would do most good, no one, I suppose, will have 
the opportunity of reading it, though everyone has seen denuncia- 
tions of Gide’s “ treachery ” in the Moscow press. More serious 
still is the thought that if Gide’s picture is true, very few people 
in Russia, if the book were placed in their hands, would even 
understand the meaning of many of his criticisms. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 
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NEW NOVELS 


Phulmat of the Hills. By Verrier Erwin. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Phineas Kahn. By Stmon BLUMENFELD. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Night Outlasts the Whippoorwill. By Stertinc Nortn. 

Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Six Days’ Grace. By W. R. Burnett. Heinemann. 
Panic Spring. By CHaARLEs NorpEN. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

There are no masterpieces here, there are no exceptional 
characters nor are there any absorbing situations. Indeed, there 
seems to be a really nice opportunity for a few epigrams about 
the condition of the novel and week-ends ruined by reviewing 
them. Good criticism comes only from those who read for 
pleasure. Looking back upon this batch, failing to remember the 
characters or stories clearly, I realise there was the illusion of 
having been abroad and that this was pleasurable. America, the 
Greek Islands, India and Russia—yes, these writers had seen the 
world. Beginning with India, Mr. Elwin’s Gonds were a fresh 
and curious experience. They are a remnant of primitive people 
who fled to the Maikal hills from the Moghul invasion and there, 
naked, leprous and syphilitic, familiar with magic and spirits, 
they love, gossip, cast spells and spin out their startling and 
interminable folklore in an Arcadia twice removed from civilisation. 
Mr. Elwin has lived among these people and understands them very 
well. He listened to their tales, for they live on that level where 
the agonies of disease or the mysteries of fate do not turn the 
mind to a search for knowledge but to the making of explanatory 
and consolatory stories. Knowledge being unknown—these 
people are not generally aware that leprosy is contagious—they are 
almost without morbidity. It is the coming of this knowledge 
to Gamira, the lover of Phalmut “ the girl of furious gold,’’ which 
makes tragedy break upon Mr. Elwin’s tale. His moral seems to 
be : the wisdom of ignorance. Without Phalmut the book would 
still have been interesting. She is, I thought, romanticised. 
I am not sure that Mr. Elwin would not have done better to 
remain a traveller and anthropologist, for his shadow falls dis- 
concertingly upon Phalmut. Unabashed, gay and candidly 
objective as he is about the tribe, its amorous young women and 
garrulous old men squatting by their mud huts, he has a sentence 
or two about Phalmut which is in a convention that must have 
been foreign to her : 

But it was not her style to share her man with another girl ; romance 
was a necessity for her ; unless she had everything, what use in having 
anything at all. 

Well, anthropology has taught us that love in the Maikal hills 
is very much the same as it is in Brixton and that the witch doctors 
of the latter place wear surplices. We know “ it’s the same the 
whole world over,’ and that the outstanding quality of the eternal 
triangle is that it is eternal, and that Phalmut might easily give 
Gamira up as though she had been reading Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
but still had her pride. The doubt arises from the terms in which 
Mr. Elwin renders this emotion. For the novelist writing about 
races foreign to him the golden rule is the Bank of England’s : 
Never explain, never apologise. Mr. Elwin admirably avoids the 
latter ; it is the romantic Phalmut who seduces him from time to 
time, I feel, into the former error. But Phalmut of the Hills is 
an original book. 

We move from a primitive to a persecuted people in Mr. 
Blumenfeld’s Phineas Kahn. They are Russian Jews on the 
Galician border and in the third generation the son, Phineas, 
migrates to the East End of London. The time is the beginning of 
the century. In Russia there were brutality, persecution, hunger 
and the ghetto; but in London, where life was outwardly more 
tolerant and better and the immigrant could see a chance for his 
children, there was the grey slavery of the sweat-shop tailors. 
Medieval tyranny had been exchanged for industrial tyranny. 
Between Russia and London there was one short happy interlude 
in Vienna where Phineas found a chance for his musical gift ; 
and even in the Russian army he had been encouraged to play the 
euphonium! London closed down such adventures of the 
spirit. Saddled with an only too fertile wife—an hereditary 
affliction in his family—Phineas slaved at the machine, making 
caps for Hottentots. I thought Mr. Blumenfeld’s Few Boy a 
better book. The present one is an example of how the Jewish 
imagination is both inspired and leadened by its overwhelming 
historical sense. This imagination lisps in chronicles, and so 
turns the novel into a featureless monody of events. As the 


7s. 6d. 


generations close up on them the characters become anonymous and 
One has the impression of reading an auto- 
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biography or a family history which assumes that you already 
know the people and wish merely to have now the main facts of 
their lives. When, for example, Phineas goes to the States, it is 
all very cursorily described. There are good flashes, of course : 
Phineas and his wife arriving penniless and starving at Liverpool 
Street and gazing with stupefaction when someone offers them 
food, is one. His fate is real, too, but the book remains 
a document rather than a novel. It is a document of some 
interest. 

Mr. North shows the melting pot at closer quarters. His is 
a novel about a small town in America’s two years of war and is, 
under its whimsicalities, an intelligent plea for the heroism of 
pacifism. There is a German colony in the town, and hence the 
conflict, the chief figure in which is a harmless and decent old 
German butcher. He has a fanciful daughtef—very neatly 
drawn. Supporting him are Early Ann, a girl off a farm married 
to a man at the front, and Chris, the son of the local boss and 
Hun-baiter. Prostitutes, Methodists, a pair of disillusioned 


- journalists, the whole small town boiling are here, and Mr. North 


is a kindly and shrewd sketcher of character. He dapples his 


| pages with a slightly playful benevolence and that peculiar tender- 


ness Americans have ; sometimes tiresome and often a mannerism. 


_ The German butcher’s suicide is a shade too dainty for my 


taste. It has often been observed that America’s puritanism has 
been so thoroughly canalised in the direction of success, that 
there has appeared a leniency and sentimentality about mis- 
demeanour which would shatter an English town. Mr. North 
can put a Brailsford Junction wife to bed with her lover with an 


' almost charming primness and one would not dream of breathing 


the word adultery, for is she not having a brave struggle making 
good with her shop ? And this is not the new morality by Jurgen 
out of Anatole France, but the Washington Irving de nos jours. 

Mr. Burnett’s is skilful also. This book is a model of read- 
ability, a story told with plenty of talk and put together with the 
economy and good cutting of a businesslike film. Here are six 
days in the life of a Governor who is seeking re-election in Ohio, 
during the slump. A dullish, sound man of vague liberal views 
but conservative impulses, he is opposed by a radical demagogue. 
The honest Governor quite dishonestly double-crosses the 
demagogue by raising a martial law scare. There are other 
things on his mind, too. He is a widower and is half-engaged 
to a Europeanised neurotic who has a gold-digging foreigner in 
tow—the typical wicked foreigner of the Saturday Evening Post 
American’s imagination; and, hesitant as usual, the tired 
Governor finds himself liking the way a cute little girl from the 
local hotel, called Kitten, curls up on his knee and nuzzles him. 
There is the usual trouble with son and daughter and the usual 
back-chat and drinks with the party hacks and reporters. It 
sounds conventional enough, sentimenta! and a little silly, but 
Mr. Burnett is one of those hard-headed writers who never makes 
a fool of himself with his characters and knows exactly when to 
be hard-boiled. He reports the Governor and everyone else 
sympathetically ; the tough and sentimental Kitten is Emma 
Haig straight out of The Girl Friend; and the more you like the 
Governor the more disastrous to Ohio, you feel, his victory will 
be. And you have the pleasant feeling of not knowing on which 
side of the fence Mr. Burnett is sitting. The balancing trick 
could not be more adroitly performed. Mr. Burnett has cut out 
the literature and it should be a lesson to our wordier popular 
novelists. 

The final journey is to one of the Greek Islands, an island whose 
prevailing wind blows, I fear, barren leaves from Nepenthe. There 
is the standard precipitous cliff. But the wind has sharpened 
since the Calabrian days. No bland and deteriorating bishop 
comes over from the mainland, but an ex-schoolmaster of 
quietest aspirations, and the other English on the island are nervy, 
argumentative and reminiscent. The cruelty of life has got into 
them like sand into a thermos flask. Separate narratives take 
back the talk to England. Walsh is mourning the dead and 
thinking with horror of the vicar’s bedroom at home; Francis 
recalls the country life of the English middle classes and compares 
it (unfavourably) with starvation and disillusion in Millman 
Street and being seduced in order to sell her textile designs. 
In the twenties you lost your virginity but kept your integrity ; 
in the thirties you lose your integrity but preserve your—what is 
it ideology ? The best thing is the macabre account of the 
embalming of a prostitute. Horror is Mr. Norden’s strong point. 


With the difficult poets come the difficult novelists ; not the old 
Work in Progress kind of difficulty but a lucid style in search of 
a subject. 


Mr. North is the most intellectual of these novelists 





and, I should say, the youngest ; the most serious but the least 
profound ; the least readable but the most promising. In a cold, 
spiteful way his “ waste land” narratives, with all their voulu 
disillusion, are not at all bad. V. S. PrircHettr 


AFRICA, ETC. 


White African. By L. S. B. Leakey. 
15s. 

Restiens Jungle. By Mary Axriey. Harrap. tos. 6d 

Hunting Beasts and Men. By P.H. Compr. Hale. 12s. 6d. 

Out of Africa. By F. G. Carnocuan and H. C. ADAMSON 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Running the Gauntlet. By Grorce Mossop. Nelson. 8s. 6d. 


Soldiering with a Stethoscope. By Coione: N. J. C. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


RUTHERFORD. Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 
This Life P’'ve Loved. By Isoper Fietp. Michael Foscph. 
15s. 


There is always something stale out of Africa might serve as 
a motto for most of these books. They belong to the class which 
has always baffied me, the ten to fifteen shilling group of auto- 
biographies written by people who do not know how to write— 
and for whom ? Who will read these books ? Who will pay for 
them ? The first and the last are worth taking out of the library, 
if the subjects appeal to you. The rest form part of the mysterics 
of publishing. They are written. They appear. They cost 
what they do. Some will end up very much cheaper on railway 
bookstalis. Others are certain to be read at amy rate by a few 
friends or colleagues, mentioned with pride by relations. Next 
autumn the publishers will hand out some more. 

White African is the story of a young man with a vocation. 
The son of a Nairobi missionary, Mr. Leakey was brought up 
among the Kikuyu and became practically one of them. He went 
home to an uncongenial public school with a oollection of 
obsidian prehistoric implements, and decided to go to Cambridge 
and read Anthropology. He had only sixty pounds, but from the 
first St. John’s College realised they were dealing with a prodigy, 
and his record is an unbroken list of grants and scholarships 








Elizabeth Fry 
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By Janet WHITNEY. Illustrated. 12/6 net 
Not for twenty years has there been a biography of the ; 
great Quaker woman, who, in the early r9th century, 
reformed the bestial conditions in Newgate Prison and 
on the ships transporting women convicts to Australia, 
besides being an educational pioncer. Newly discovered 7 
letters and family papers have shed fresh light on her life } 
and work. Mrs. Whitney, herself a prominent English s 
Quaker, has had access to much unpublished material, 8 


and the story of Elizabeth Fry’s life, first in Norfolk and : 


then in London, is finely told. 


Paintings of the 
Royal Collection 


By Roy BIisHop. 12/6 net 
Aided by 65 repreductions of pictures, all of which have A 
been specially photographed for this volume, Mr. Bishop 
describes the paintings in Buckingham Palace, Windsor } 
Castle, Hampton Court Palace, Holyroodhouse, and 
Balmoral. Exceptional facilities were granted to him for 
this work by gracious permission of the King. 
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helped out by his own industry, whether lecturing, or selling 
ebony walking-sticks to the Cambridge tailors in return for 
clothing. He took first in the Modern Language Tripos, offering 
French and Kikuyu. To find a second examiner in the latter the 
authorities had to appoint his own pupil! A kick on the head 
prevented him from working for a year, which he spent on an 
archaeological expedition in Kenya; after that he returned, took 
his first in anthropology and a fellowship, and was soon leading 
expeditions of his own. His book is quite interesting, the record 
of an absolutely effortless rise to fame of a born archaeologist 
aided by a suitable environment (imagine Malinovski being born 
on a Trobriand island) and hindered only by lack of money, which 
a grateful university almost immediately supplied. His story 
puts English education in a very good light, for no one could 
have been prompter than the authorities of St. John’s to recognise 
the nature of their prodigy. It is obvious that Dr. Leakey is one 
of the fortunate people of the earth to-day, a person whose work, 
whose ambitions, whose interests all completely coincide ; his 
mission is to dig and to examine what he finds, and there are the 
caves where he played"as a boy to be explored, his faithful Kikuyu 
to explore them, societies to finance his discoveries, and a world 
to honour them. Read him and envy ! 

Restless Fungle is a chatty account of animal life in such places 
as the Kruger National Park and South Africa proper. There is 
not much interesting material in this, unless you happen to be an 
animal-photographer yourself. The writer’s husband was also 
a naturalist and explorer. The photographs are excellent. 

Hunting Beasts and Men is an amiable kind of book by a go- 
anywhere, do-anything kind of young man. One is not surprised 
to find him passing through Great Portland Street. His account 
of his irresponsible “ bagging ’’ of the very rare mountain zebra, 
whose imminent extinction the author of Restless Fungle so deplores, 
is typical of a sportsmanlike Englishman. ‘“ Hunting, and contact 
with the cheery childish niggers, had brought me a lot of quiet 
happiness,” he writes ; one wonders how much he brought to the 
unfortunate animals who let him get near or the men who came 
up against the Rhodesian Mounted Police, where he found his 
vocation. A typical self-portrait of the more dangerous type of 
“cheery soul,’ one of Nature’s Black-and-Tans. 

Out of Africa is a superior book, a kind of narrative-novel 
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compiled from the talk of an old medicine man, Kalola, who wa; 
once the ruler of the vast tribes of the Nyamwesi, and who wa 
present at the meeting of Stanley and Livingstone. It contain; 
very full accounts of their rites and initiations, and of the ol 
slave and ivory journeys of the Arabs : 

Kalola’s declining years were tragic years. Here was a man wh 
had led a full and active life, been of commanding importance, and 
had conditions remained static, would have increased steadily in 
influence as he grew older. Suddenly, at the height of his power, 
came the white invader. So, through an influence which he coul( 
neither control nor understand, Kalola saw himself slowly driven 
into hiding, unable to use his remarkable ability in tribe craft, until 
he became, as he thought, a rather useless old man. 


The authors of Running the Gauntlet and Soldiering with a Stetho- 
scope spent much of their time in Africa. The former fought at 
Majuba, knew the Prince Imperial and bears out Mrs. Akeley’ 
assertion that no one who has seen it can forget the look in the eyes 
of a dying giraffe. This Life I’ve Loved contains a great deal 
about Stevenson and the South Seas and is fairly entertaining. 

Behind these books, besides the depression of seeing so much 
labour of creation and production by author, printer and publisher 
achieve so little, is an even gloomier shadow. That of the Dark 
Continent itself. The medical officer, the soldier, the policeman, the 
anthropologists, the big game hunters all batten on it and with 
what result ? The black mamba makes a pass at one and all, but 
none of them get actually bitten, and the animal and native alike 
retreat before them. It is impossible to read all these books and 
not feel a good deal of the futility of colonisation. The animals 
swarm in herds, the natives live subject to great injustice and cruel 
tabus, but with a vigorous life of their own, a niche in history, 
The white man comes. The animals die out except the few shut 
up in parks, the natives enjoy medicine, justice, good roads and 
forced labour, but the life supply of dignity and independence on 
which they flourished is turned off at the main. And the 
exploiters have so little to show for it, a pension and a villa for the 
civil servant, a few stuffed heads for the hunter; only the anthro- 
pologists, who do least harm, reap any permanent good. They 
say herds of elephants die when an aeroplane flies too low over 
them, it seems true of continents as well. 

CyriL CONNOLLY 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Systems of Meditation in Religion. By W. Lorrus Hare. 
Philip Allan. 8s. 6d. 

This generation is tired of the question, Can Religion be 
reconciled with Science? The dispute has broken up and the 
two disputants have gone their ways. The mechanist has decided 
that Religion is untrue, because it is based on a disproved 
cosmology. The traditionalist maintains that only acceptance o! 
his cosmo-historical premises can lead to the religious life and that 
that life is of supreme value. Hence the end of the discussion 
with both sides unmoved. The mechanist still feels free to call 
the traditionalist a liar because his objections have not been met, 
his charge that the traditional premise is wrong. He accuses the 
traditionalist of suggestio falsi. Because the mechanist will not face 
the results which religion can produce, the traditionalist remains 
convinced that he is just as free to call his opponent a liar 
because of suppressio vert. 

That deadlock reached, the original question falls. To outsiders 
it looks as though it must have been one of those many questions 
which are so ill put as to yield no answer. Therefore to-day there 
is an attempt to restate it in some such form as, Can Religion be 
made a Science? To this the traditionalist would reply, The 
science of religion already exists: it is theology. The mechanist 
counters : that is only returning to the old controversy ; theology 
is the definition of that anthropomorphism which science has 
disproved ; theology and science cannot be reconciled. The 
outsider can however here intervene. It is clear that religion is 
not theology. Though up to the present theology has almost 
always been precipitated by religion, theology is the shell, the 
letter—religion the life, the spirit. 

Yet how make a science of a spirit ? Is there any way of judging 
a spirit except by its shell ? Here a change in science itself gives 
some hope of escape out of that vicious circle which began to 
spin when the Tao Té Ching ruled, “ Those who know don’t 
say and those who say don’t know’’; religion is essentially an art 
and the truly religious are as poets, born not made. Science is 


increasingly confining itself to study of function and leaving | 
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a ile attempts to define entity. Religion might therefore be so 
a>proached in a really scientific frame of mind and might show 
itself to be a subject naturally suited to scientific investigation. 
Leaving aside its attempted definitions of entities it could be 
considered as a function of the mind following a certain pattern 
and leading to certain resultants. This is what Mr. Loftus Hare 
has attempted in his book. He believes he has defined the essential 
function in religion. This he names Meditation. Functional 
words must always be vague, especially in the vocabulary of a 
people untrained to define mental states. -Contemplation is 
probably a somewhat better word. But, as we have already had 
to take the word mana from the Polynesians we ought probably to 
adopt the far more necessary word Fhana from Pali. Jhana is a 
dynamic realisation of complete integration, by careful training 
in concentration. It combines that alert passivity (which Roger 
Fry used to say was the attitude most needed by the art lover) 
with the naturalist’s intense but uninterfering attention and the 
great humanist’s realisation of his kinship with all life. Mr. Hare 
points out how this method has emerged out of all the elder 
religious practices. Beginning with prayer with requests to an 
outer power to alter circumstances, man from China to Peru has 
learnt to train himself in this act of acceptance and union. Failure 
has been constant and failure as in all evolution means a precipitate 
collapse of spirit into form, into ritual and theology. Nor is that 
all. If there is to be progress, not only must theology be avoided. 
Negatives and Protestantism are not enough. As man’s mind 
grows in definiteness it must avoid the “‘ projective ’’ mistake of 
theology but, on the other hand, it must make its practices 
conscious and clear. Otherwise they become vague, ineffective 
and unreal. Hence, if man avoids a theology—a premature and 
paralysing definition of entity—he must have a psychology, a 
praxis, a clearly known rule of function, a way of mind training. 
Mr. Hare illustrates from such orthodox saints as Albert the Great 
and such condemned heretics as Molinos, how all advanced 
practitioners have known, at least intuitively, what was essential, 
what inessential, what was spirit and what the theological crust 
gathering on the spirit. Danger has lain in the fact that they 
seldom made their intuition explicit. It is hard for artists to be 
scientists, yet that is what is demanded of these advanced 
psychologists to-day. Their moral capital and their discoveries 
must not be at the disposal of reaction. Granted that certain 
practices can make men masters of themselves and friends of 
mankind here is the sanction without which Liberalism has been 
failing and lacking which all reform has to fall back on coercion. 
Hence, if a science of religion is possible it is of active concern 





to all—never more than to-day when the greater the assurance 


that one is right the stronger the belief that the destruction of all 
who disagree is the only way and the right way. Mr. Hare has 
then written a stimulating study. It seems best in its survey of 
the Neo-Platonist Christian and the Vedantic Buddhist evolution 
from theology to psychology. He apparently has not read Waley’s 
authoritative study of the Tao Te Ching and so misdates “‘ Lao- 
Tzu.” Zen—a vitally important experiment—is neglected and 
the studies now made on religious evolution in Polynesia and 
among the Amerind Indians are unmentioned. Nevertheless, 
here are certain important lines of man’s psychological evolution 
clearly elucidated and illustrated. The book is valuable not 
merely in itself, but in that it will give rise to others until we 
have at last a science of the growing edge of the human mind, 
of how that process can be consciously advanced and so social 
life be given at last its inherent sanction. GERALD HEARD 


SHORTER NOTICES 


My Flying Life: An Authentic Biography Prepared under 
the Personal Supervision of and from the Diaries and 
Papers of the late Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith. 
Melrose. 16s. 

This biography of Kingsford-Smith was compiled by Mr. Geoffrey 
Rawson from information given him from time to time by the famous 
airman. The penultimate chapter was completed when he started on 
that last flight from which he did not return, so that the book ends with 
the handing over of the “‘ Southern Cross,” the “ Old Bus ” that had 
served him so well, to the Commonwealth Government. So well has 
Mr. Rawson related the stories of Kingsford-Smith’s great flights as 
he heard them from the great flier’s own lips that the book reads like 
an autobiography. There is a gusto in the telling, an enthusiasm, that 
make it difficult to remember that any hand but his has been concerned 
in the writing of these memoirs. Here, from the beginning when 
Kingsford-Smith left the Australian forces in France to join the R.A.F., 
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HE 
» INTRODUCED 
BARNEYS 
INTO 
SAMOA 


- “I acquired the 
taste for your good To- 
bacco in Suva, 
Fiyi,and upon my 

transfer to Apia, 

Samoa, I was 

very disappoint- 

cd at not being 

able to procure it there. 
However, I soon per- 
suaded Messrs. to 
stock it and several other 
discriminating smokers 
were grateful to me for 
introducing it to Samoa.” 





Barneys smokers themselves are its best salesmen. We 
know of one man who actually converted forty other 
smokers to Barneys — including the entire Mess of 
his regiment. This is probably a record in numbers, yet, 
in its way, the letter we now publish from New South 
Wales is no less striking ; to be the first to introduce 
Barneys into a British Possession is an achievement ! 


For Barneys, which 25 years ago had its following 
amongst a few discerning smokers in and around 
Edinburgh, its now smoked wherever white men go. 
Honest goodness is bound to tell. Barneys was born 
good and good it has remained and will remain. If you 
smoke a pipe, try Barneys next time; it may please 
you better than any tobacco you have yet encountered. 


3 Strengths :—Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (/u//), 
Parsons Pleasure ( i/d). In“EVERFRESH” Tins : 1, 2d. oz. 


Barneys © 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S * READY-FILLS ”-(In handy Cases of 12) 


BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1J- 
3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire . 10}d. 

CUT GOLDEN BAR - &Ij- a’so RUBICON MIXTURI 

JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT l/- in cases of & for 6d 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. ® 
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to his preparations for the last fatal flight, we see him taking to the air 
as his true element, and foreshadowing in his enjoyment of flight the 
triumphs to come. Neither undeserved failures nor the finaricial 
embarrassment that pursued him damped his ardour for the game. 


From a Surgeon’s Journal. 1915-1918. By HARVEY CUSHING. 
Constable. 18s. 

Professor Cushing, the eminent American brain specialist and bio- 
grapher of Sir William Osler, served with many of the medical con- 
tingents during the war, and, even during offensives, when he was 
operating for sixteen hours at a stretch, he kept a day-to-day record. 
This book of some five hundred pages consists of extracts from that 
monumental diary, and, although it will appeal primarily to members of 
his own profession, there is much in it, notes on the men he met and 
the men he served and on life in England and France in war time, that 
will appeal to the general reader. Here at any rate is modern war in the 
raw, and those who contémplate another will do well to assimilate its 
message, for in the next the horrors here recorded will be multiplied, 
while the bungling of commanders will no doubt out-Passchendacle 
Passchendaele. 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 372 
Set by Frederick Laws 


A first prize of Two Guineas and a second of Half a Guinea 
are offered for the best dance lyrics containing the line “ I’m a 
White-livered Red with the Blues.’’ Entries should be topical 
but need not necessarily be croonable. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, May 7. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 























Fill in 
the coupon 


me t a 
ROYAL. TYPEWRITERS — yr 
75 75a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. RE EPRRSP oe ae eae eee 
Tel. : Roy. 6600 (10 lines) Addres 


Please send me further particulars of 
the Royal Portable Typewriter and 
details of Cash and Hire Purchase 
Terms (175). 





3... The Editor’s decision is final. . He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 


4- No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 


The result of the last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 370 


Set by Ivor Brown 


A new Shakespeare play has recently been made by putting together 
selected passages and lines from several of Shakespeare’s plays. We 
offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the best new Shakespeare Sonnet made of single lines 
taken unchanged from Shakespeare’s Sonnets. In order to facilitate 
checking of lines, competitors should put opposite each line the 
number of the Sonnet from which it has been drawn. 


Report by Ivor Brown 


I soon repented*of this competition for the simple reason that it set 
me such a huge and baffling problem. The entry was very big and many 
envelopes contained several sonnets, one competitor discharging a 
volley of seven. At any rate the competitors enjoyed themselves. It 
has been truly observed that no man can be entirely miserable who is 
sucking a chocolate caramel: so too, I fancy, no reader can be entirely 
bored who is rummaging amid Shakespeare’s sonnets. This pastime 
was proved to be immensely popular and the Birthday Week was observed 
by great research and ingenuity in the composition of an eclectic sonnet. 
Nobody, of course, could really go far wrong, except those who were 
strangely ignorant as to the number of lines in a sonnet. After all, 
Shakespeare had broken the back of the work. What I should have 
foreseen was the impossibility of justly separating dozens of sonnets 
using more or less the same lines on more or less the same themes. 
There were several groups, the “ look in your glass,” the “ promise of 
a beauteous day,” the “ restful death,” the “time’s fell hand,” the 
** Will,” the “‘ mine eye and heart”? and many of those who accepted 
one of these conventions turned out nearly similar results. Your 
assessor, distracted by his desk-load of almost identical pieces, finally 
resolved to select one of those which showed ingenuity in choosing new 
ground. So, with salutes to the energy and taste of the prolific Phyllida 
and A. P. R., not to mention the diffident contribution of a well-known 
Shakespearian editor, he votes for the cunning of Miss Ursula Torday. 
** Nyamok ” is also most crafty and “‘ Exceeded by the height of happicr 
men ”’ is brilliant in its place. But the rhyming of “‘ again ” with “‘ men ” 
is unpleasing and the last line weak. Therefore second prize must 
suffice. (Unfortunately there is not space for his entry.) Several 
competitors in this vein began “ Come daily to the banks ” and tried 
to keep on with financial metaphor. Their pluck was greater than their 
triumph. 


FIRST PRIZE 
To THE ONLIE BEGETTER OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE: 
W. SHAKESPEARE TO F. Bacon, BeGGInGc Him to Drop 
His INCOGNITO. 


(38) Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth ! 
(39) Even for this, let us divided live ; 
(72) For I am shamed by that which I bring forth : 
(4) The bouhteous largess given thee to give. 
(23) O’ercharged with burthen of mine own love’s might, 
(77) Those children nursed, deliver’d from thy brain, 
(103) O, blame me not if I no more can write,— 
(36) Let me confess that we two must be twain, 
(6) Leaving thee living in posterity, 
(70) Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time: 
(10) Make thee another self, for love of me, 
(16) With means more blessed than my barren rime. 
(146) So shalt thou feed on Death that feeds on men, 
(85) In polisht form of well-refined pen. 
URSULA TORDAY 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 226.—THE FirTH Form at St. Lovapuc’s 


“ At the end of last term,” writes my niece, Petunia, “ each girl in 
the form put up a shilling. We decided, with the proceeds, to buy 
one present for our Headmistress, one for our Form Mistress, one for 
the Sports Mistress, and one for each of the five Prefects. 

“The presents were to be bought at the shilling bazaar, where 
everything costs cither one shilling, or a multiple of one shilling. 

“We agreed that the five Prefects should all have similar presents , 
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in deep-sea diving. Yet 
inferior tyres just as 
surely invite disaster 
amid the risks of the 
road. Fit DUNLOP 
Tyres and enjoy the 
confidence that comes of 
DUNLOP dependability, 
reliability and safety. 


YOU CAN 


DUNLOP 


a>, YOU WOULD NOT TRUST A 


faulty air tube. 


The Worlds Master Tyres 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, FORT DUNLOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


Branches throughout the World. 
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It’s the 
CLYDE COAST 
for glorious holidays 


very picr along the Clyde Coast is a milestone to further 
beauty . . all the way is glamour .. . all 

the way an everchanging scenic pageant. 
As you lean on the rail of a Clyde Pleasure Steamer, cruising 
in and out among the lochs and bays and jewelled isles, to 
Arran, Bute, Kintyre and many another lovely spot, you'll 
be spellbound with Nature’s handiwork on this delightful 
waterway. ‘The Clyde is smooth sailing wherever you go. 
An cight-day season ticket on the speedy luxurious steamers 
is only 20/-. 
Dunoon, Largs, Rothesay, are some of the ideal centres for 
Clyde Cruising. They are full of bright gaiety, seaside sport 
and entertainment. It’s marvellous on the Clyde Coast! 
Come to Scotland on a “ Monthly Return Ticket.” It’s 
only a penny a mile by any of the famous expresses (three- 
halfpence a mile first class) and you’re entitled to break your 
journey on the route, going or coming back. In many parts 
of Scotland you can get “* Weekly Holiday Season Tickets.” 
Their price is from 7/6 and with them you are free to travel 
by any train in a wide arca for a week. 
With a return ticket to Scotland you have the choice of 
travelling back by the East Coast, West Coast or Midland 
routes, with break of journey at any station. 
The following holiday guides are obtainable from LMS 
or L'N'-E‘'R offices and agencies: “Scotland for the 
Holidays,” “‘ Land of Scott and Burns,” “ Clyde Coast and Loch 


Lomond,’ “Through the Trossachs.” 


L MS—*“ SCOTTISH APARTMENTS GUIDE” (3d. 
L‘N‘E‘R — “THE HOLIDAY HANDBOOK” _(6d.) 


MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class 
or two third-class passengers are conveyed to 
include outward and homeward journeys at 
the reduced rate of 44d. a mile charged on the 
single journey mileage for distances not less 
than 50 miles. Single journey charges at 3d. 
a mile. 


STAY AT LMS OR L'N‘E‘R HOTELS 


LMS-L-N-E-R 


i QUICKER BY RAIL 
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also that the presents for the mistresses should be different in price from 
one another and from those bought for the Prefects. 

* But having agreed this, we disagreed as to how much we should 
spend on the various recipients of our bounty. In the end, each of us 
put up a scheme. And, would you believe it, no two of us had the 
same scheme for the division of the money ! 

** Moreover, Geraldine (who is the form swot) declares that among 
us we had put up every possible scheme !” 

How many girls are there in the form? 


PROBLEM 224.—CHESS IN BARCHESTER 
By C. H. O’D. Alexander 

From the score, Alaska, Casabianca and Alkaline are group A, Hedge- 
hogge is in B (can’t be in C from comment “ he never loses to lower- 
grade player’), Woodpusher and Batterremdown in B (from scores), 
Gaffer, Dunder and Buffer in C. 

Alaska beat Casabianca, for if Alaska lost an “ A” game he would 
score smaller total than Casabianca. We can now fill in Casabianca’s 
score. Suppose that 2a is given for a win against same class player, 
26 against player one class lower, 2c against player two classes lower 
(2a, 2b, 2c to avoid fractions for drawn games). From Casabianca’s 
score 2a -- 6b +- 6c = 24 1. a+ 36+ 3c = I2anmda>b>c..c=1, 
b = 2, a= 3 .. 6 points are scored for win v. same class, 4 for win 
v. one class lower, 2 for win v. two classes lower, Casabianca has dropped 
6 points and .”, Alaska has dropped 5 ... Alaska drew with Alkaline and 
lost to a grade C player (losing 3 +- 2 pts.) or lost to grade B player and 
drew with grade C player (losing 4 + 1 pts.): but Alkaline cannot have 
drawn a grade A game as this would give him an odd number of points 
as total, whereas he has scored. 14, .. Alaska beat Alkaline, lost a “ B” 
game and drew a “‘C” game. Alkaline, to get 14 points from his other 
6 games, must have won 2 and drawn 1 of “ B”’ games (10 pts.) and 
won 2 and lost 1 of “C” games (4 pts.). 

Now consider “‘ C ” players. For beating “‘ C ” player they count 6, 
for beating “‘ B” player at least 8 (7 would bring in fractions for draw) 
and for beating an A player at least to. Dunder cannot have beaten 
Alkaline since this would give him at Jeast 10 points at least 6 for 
his 2 draws 6 .. Gaffer beat Alkaline and scored 10 points for it— 
for if he scored 12 his total would be at least 12+ 6 (other 
win) -|- 3 + 3 = 24 .. C winning against A counts 10 and C winning 
against B (and .. B winning against A) counts 8. Gaffer’s score of 
23 can now be made up only of 10 +- 6 +- 3 + 4, ie., his second win 
is agpien, Dunder or Buffer. Buffer’s score of 12 (3 draws) must be 
3+ 4+ 5 or 4+ 4 + 4—but the latter means that he draws with ail 
B sheets valindens nobody drew with Batterremdown .. Buffer is the 


player who drew with Alaska. Hence Dunder’s 14 from a win and 
2 draws comes entirely from B and C players .”. it is 8 +- 3 + 3, ie., 
‘Dunder drew with Buffer and Gaffer and beat a “ B ” player. *, Gaffer 
beat Buffer. 

Now “B” players. They have a win against Alaska, a draw against 
Alkaline and have lost the other games to “A”; they have a loss 
against Dunder, and a draw against Buffer and Gaffer in the C games 
and have won the rest. Batterremdown won at least 2 of his 3 “C” 
games (8 pts.) and his other 12 might be an “A” and “C” win or 
2 “B” wins. If the former then he has a loss to Hedgehogge ; from 
the secretary’s remarks we know that lost to none of the 
“C” players and he must have beaten Dunder (who drew no B games) 
*, at best he would have an “ A” draw, “B” and “C” win, 2 “C” 
draws = 4+6+ 4+ 2+ 2 = 18 too littl. .. Batterremdown won 
2 B games and 2 C games, losing to all “A” players and Dunder. 
Hedgehogge to get.his 19 must have an “ A” win, a “C” win,a “B” 
and 2 “C” draws—8 +- 4 -- 3 +2-+2= 19. We can therefore fill 
his and hence Woodpusher’s scores, giving complete table. 
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PROBLEM 223.—MorE FROM M’BANGALAND 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: F. Minns, 13 Wharton Street, 
W.C.1. Four points are awarded. 
{U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 373 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
* CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
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24 


Set by L.-S. 








The last week’s winner is 
Fred Bush, “ Melistock,” E. Horsley, Leatherhead, Surrey. 








CALIBAN 
ACROSS. ¥ DOWN. 8. Reversed anagram 
1. The coiner’s_ 1. Jewish version of of Cc 
scrap. half a tick ? A 
2. Invariably issued 13- Seats from which. 
§- Talk of the gta premium. - bowed a - bun - 
_ 3. Not Naval ratings — 
es 8 rele. 14. Purer meat 
9. Badly executed arrived too soon. 


work by a spinster ? 
10. It came back red. 


11. The line the sun- 
dial takes. 


12. Approved by the 
Chapter presum- 
ably. 


14. Paid about 20/-. 
took 


15. Stevenson 
them to heart. 


16. Meal cutter. 


18. They stand aside 
from the entrance. 


21. A big order to 
stop. 


22. Responsibility 
often carried on the 
Black’s back in 
Africa. 


23. Suggests a sole, 
though not a fish, 
out of water. 


24. “ Good-looking”’ 
people, of course. 


4. Suffers in an un- 
gainly manner. 

5. He took Rome ; 
now he takes the 
biscuit. 

6. Recognised as a 
rough diamond, for 
instance. 

7. Controls and seat 
of one horse-power 
transport. 


15. In debt at the 
finish, though pro- 
vided for. 

17. A bit of inferior- 
ity complex tends 
to make one self- 
assertive. 

19. Helps to make a 
pool. 

20. How the law 
stops in Scotiand. 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Cup Final 


Just on time he takes the ball in his stride and 


slams it into the net—the winning goal. Bn 
What a Golden Moment for him as he receives <A a 


the coveted Cup. 


But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than 
“Cut Golden Bar”’ at a shilling an ounce. But it 


must be Wills’s. 





WILLS* 


‘UT GOLDEN BAR 
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2 oz. Vacuum Tin 
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‘lieth T 
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READY RUBBED 
In 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins 


FLAKE FORM |/ 7 
C.B.84.B in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and | oz. Packets AN OU NCE 











Vv 
Capek’s War With The Newts (7s. 6d.). 
“*is the best idea that has struck him 


x 
* 
» 
since... —R.U.R. It is as thoughMr. cal 
Wells had rewritten Penguin Island. A L | 
thrilling scientific nightmare—and a ca 
tremendous warning.'’—Daily Herald. = 
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Control 





Cr. Svo., pp. viii. + 22 





! 
This is a human world and whether or no we perform to | 
capacity depends on our relations with other humans » pieces 
and on little else. In all walks of life from the bustle . . . “aie Thithia . > { I 
of the Stock Exchange to the heated contention of the C.B.C. CLINIC, 106 Whitfield Street, London, W.1 
study the effect of intimate human contact on the | 
nervous system is becoming the serious modern problem. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1, FLEET LANE, E.C.4 


Os all Booksellers. 7/6 net. By ; o-da y 


WHEN TEMPERAMENTS CLASH | ° 
A Study of the Components of Human Temperament. | Marie Stopes 


By MURDO MACKENZIE, 


Illustrated : Pocket Size. 


At all Booksellers or direct by post (Forcign a Colonial ¢ 




















TRAINING CENTRES 


TRAINING CENTRES—continued | MISCELLANEOUS—continued 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Practical 

training in delightful surroundings. Journalism 

and Foreign Shorthand. Own Residential Club. 

7 months’ course, £55. Prospectus from Dept. E., 
67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Mis. STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The ccurse of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics. Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. ces £165 per annum 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


"THE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 








M.A. Oxon, Miss Nanco, B.A. Lond., and experi- | 
enced staff) undertake coaching for all University, School, | 
and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women | 


students.) Modern language classes. English for 


foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School | 


Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and list 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 





HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR Ast ot RECORD BUYING. Twelve recordings 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- | + of one sonata but only one best. You'll find 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss | it in this free guide to 1,000 classical records. Write 
MarGARET SPENCE. Students are prepared for the | to E.M.G. Hand-made Gramopohones. Ltd.. 11 Grape 
examination of the National Froebe! Union. The course | Street, London, W.C.2, enclosing 2d. in stamps 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence {£94 10s. | 7 ror a > 
to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For 
particulars apply SECRETARY. 


‘THE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING. 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus 
. ial Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
aad: . — ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you steps of any 
MISCELLANEOUS dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. {1 15. cd. 
——— | Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 10 10.30 p.m. 3s. 
Ws BRIDGE CIRCLE, 1d. stakes. Thurs., Sats., | "PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


practice class Tues. Muss MorGAN Wei. $049. . TEW SUITS FOR Ol ie ciinieiai amines PPT oe ciel 




















IVAN BED, 3ft. 6in. Hea!’s; with spring coil | * or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 
mattress ; bought Xmas for £14, now £8 or near | Of our John Pecl Tweeds. Send for patterns, post free 
offer. Prim 1043. Prices, complete Suit, 97s. 6d.; Jacket, $75. 6d. 





—_— — —______ | S, RepMAYNE & Sons, LTpD., No. 10 Wigton, Cumberland 
ALLROOM DANCING. Miss MURIEL HOL- | ————————— ; 
LAND, A.I.S.T.D., gives lessons by appointment. I AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then bu 
For particulars write or phone SECRETARY, HAYLOR-SPAIN “BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTI 
ScnHoo., Royal Palace Hotel. Western 7222. universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
—_. $$ — — Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, 
ELENA THORNHILL, Photographer. 23 Corn- | Boots’ Pranches, Stores, or Sole Makers Howarth’s, 
market St., Oxford. Natural portraits in t) emodern | 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 15. 6d., 25. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
manner. Rezsoncble prices. ‘Phone: Oxford 4444. | post free. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 


THE MARKET SLUMP—BUDGET AFTERTHOUGHTS—DEFENCE BONDS— 
PETROL PRICE—-WALL STREET OUTLOOK 


Liguwation of equities has produced this week conditions 
reminiscent of those of 1931. In markets already depressed by 
forced selling on the part of speculators caught by the collapse of 
the Commodity boomlet, the announcement of “ N.D.C.” was 
the last straw. The downward slide in the values of stocks which 
had previously looked sound and fully worth their price uncovered 
speculative positions right and left. Distressed selling produced 
its customary snow-ball results, affecting Wall Street and Paris 
as well as London. The concessions announced by the Cham- 
ber on Tuesday night failed to stém the tide ‘of liquidation, and 
up to Thursday the decline appeared to be gathering 
momentum. It was generally agreed that the addition of 
extra years to the base period, or alternatively the promised 
right of the taxpayer to choose his base year out of several, 
might mitigate the unfairness involved in selecting as a_ basis 
for compiling “standard profits” a period which was for 
many concerns one of acutely sub-normal earnings. Moreover the 
concession of variable percentages, “‘ proportioned to the needs of 
particular industries,’ instead of a rigid 6 per cent. “ standard ” 
yield on capital should safeguard to some extent the position of 
risky enterprises and mines, with their wasting assets. But until 
the Finance Bill is published we shall not know whether Mr. 
Chamberlain is prepared to deal with other apparent inequities. 
Will his definition of “ capital ’’ deal justly with the firm now 
beginning to enjoy the fruits of laboriously established and valuable 
but intangible goodwill, as compared with a business competitor 
whose chief asset is a hoarded mass of costly but obsolete plant ? 
Will he insist on a tax which falls on companies operating abroad 
but with registered offices in London, to the exclusion of those 
similarly engaged but with registrations abroad? Is he really 
determined to favour pure rentier, at the expense of risk-bearing, 
capital ? Until these obscurities are resolved, an atmosphere of 














| RUST of BANK & INSURANCE 
| SHARES offers a most convenient 
method of securing an investment spread 
over the stocks and shares of 52 leading 
British banks and insurance companies. 
The holder of Bank-Insurance Units is 
free from personal liability in respect of 
uncalled capital. 


Full particulars may be obtained and 
Units may be bought or sold through 
any Stockbroker or Bank. The esti- 
mated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 3}°% to 4% 
Price of Units, 27th April, 21s. Od. x.d. 
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uncertainty and apprehension is likely to impede not merely a 
sustained stock market revival, but the fruition of many plans for 
new issues and industrial expansion. Moreover, no matter how 
the incidence of the tax may be modified in detail, its principle— 
rightly described by Mr. J. M. Keynes as that of “‘ taxing enterprise, 
growth and youth, as such ’—will remain thoroughly vicious. 


* 7 x 


The Treasury's view of the distant trend of interest rates is 
evidently optimistic, since the first tranche of the National Defence 
Loan takes the form of {100,000,000 in 2} per cent. Bonds issued 
at 993, redeemable (by annual drawings at par of not less than 
£20,000,000) between 1944 and 1948. Apart from the fact that 
long-term borrowing for such unproductive and wasting assets 
as armaments would be open to serious criticism, the Chancellor 
was doubtless influenced by the consideration that the supply 
of medium-term stock available for the portfolios of banks and 
other financial institutions is relatively limited. At the same time 
the question may well be asked: if the Chancellor decided not 
to borrow “ long,” why present financial institutions with scrip 
yielding over 2) per cent., instead of a real “ short ”’ at 14 per cent. 
or less? If the average “life”’ of the Defence Bonds be put 
at 9} years, the redemption yield is £2 11s. 3d. This compares 
with about {2 13s. 6d. obtainable on 2} per cent. Conversion 
stock, 1944-49 and {2 17s. 6d. on Conversion Fives, whose 
redemption dates are 1944-64. In deciding on 1944-48 for the 
redemption of the first instalment of Defence Loans the Chancellor 
leaves himself free to refinance the 4} Conversion stock in 1940 
and the Conversion 5 per cent. in 1944, if conditions are propitious. 
The Bonds are unlikely to appeal greatly to the small investor, 
and the joint-stock banks seemed disinclined to take up much of 
the issue. It may be that Public Departments will have to “ carry 
the baby” to some extent, but the Money Market will doubtiess 
subscribe for a good deal of the stock, since its proceeds will 
accentuate the already pronounced shortage of Treasury bills. 


+ * * 


Wall Street blamed London and the Continent for this week’s 
slump—the worst which it has suffered for twelve months. 
London in turn blamed Paris and Paris no doubt blamed Budapest 
or Prague. The truth is that when the Continent gets into 
trouble London and New York are the only markets where 
liquidation of any size can be accemplished. I heard on Wednesday 
of 10,000 U.S. Steel being offered in Wall Street from London— 
a sum approaching £250,000. That London and Continental 
operators have been gambling too heavily in American securities 
was made apparent a month ago when the leading jobber in this 
market asked the brokers to reduce their Contangos, making no 
secret of the fact that he was carrying over £1,300,000 worth of 
American securities at the previous settlement. It was thought 
that London open positions had since been closed, but apparently 
the Continent, if not London, had a packet of American stocks 
to unload on Wall Street this week. In one day, for example, 
U.S. Steel fell nearly 10 points in spite of the publication of 
record earnings in the first quarter. American investors .were 
less inclined to absorb European selling, because they have 
become dubious about the immediate trade outlook for their 
own country. Government experts have talked openly about 
an early seasonal recession in business activity, believing that 
industrial earnings for the first quarter of the year were at a 
temporary peak. Rising costs and increasing taxation are dis- 
turbing manufacturers and reacting unfavourably, it is said, on 
retail trade. And the gold scare has not yet been laid to rest 
in Wall Street. Washington is still greatly concerned about the 
inflow of gold, and although no hasty action is likely to be taken, 
the possibility of a gold revaluation has not been entirely ruled 
out. American industrial shares have now lost more than 
one-third of their advance since April, 1936. This is more than 
the usual extent of a major reaction in a long-term upward 
movement. If it. goes much -further it will give the pessimists 
ground for believing that the long-term trend has been reversed. 
Personally, I am against the pessimistic view. Wall Street is 
going through a very healthy correction of values, and if there 
are no important failures it will soon become stabilised on the 
basis of quite attractive earnings yields. 

+. * * 
A further halfpenny on the price of petrol only revived oil shares 


momentarily. Another outbreak of liquidation quickly swamped 
the small amount of buying which came into the market. Even 


if petrol had doubled in price it would have had no lasting effect. 
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Until the uncertainties of the Excess Profits Tax are cleared up 
it is useless to estimate oil company profits, but since the beginning 
of the year petrol has been advanced by 1}d. per gallon, which 
would represent in a full year, if we could ignore N.D.C., about 
12 per cent. extra on Anglo-Iranian ordinary shares, 38 per cent. 
on Trinidad Leaseholds, 69 per cent. on the £1 ordinary and 
465 per cent. on the Is. deferred shares of Petroleum Storage and 
Finance. (How these calculations are arrived at was explained 
in THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION on April 3rd.) It must not, 
of course, be assumed that 1}d. on petrol necessarily represents 
a clear 1}d. extra profit. The increase in petrol prices has been 
due to the rise in tanker freight rates. For example, at the end 
of last year the rate from the Gulf to Great Britain for clean 
tankers was I5s. per ton and to-day it is 35s. per ton. This does 
not greatly affect a company like Anglo-Iranian, which owns its 
own tanker fleet, but it is of seme concern to Shell Transport which 
buys its petrol from the Canadian Eagle Oil Company on a c.i-f. 
basis, so that Canadian Eagle get the direct benefit of the rise in 
tanker rates and Shell only indirectly through their holding in 
Canadian Eagle. Arithmetic, however, is such a waste of time 
that the investor would do well to ignore the potential increase 
in earnings this year and contemplate the estimated dividends on 
the earnings for 1936: 


1936* Estim :ted 

Price. 1935 Estimated Dividend 

Dividend. Dividend. Yield °%. 
Shell Transport {1 5} (exbonus) 17}°,, net 20°, nett £5 4s. od. 
Anglo-Iranian £1 -- $* 15! 20%, £3 17s. Od. 
Trinidad Leasehold {1 6} 25% 35%tf £5 98. Od. 
Petroleum Storage £1.. 5} 3a°%¢ 30% £5 17s. Od. 


* Calendar year except Trinidad Leaseholds, 1936/37 (June) and 
Petroleum Storage, 193637 (October). + On increased capital. 
+ Including 16°, arrears. 


These shares are Oaly cheap if the dividends are up to market 
expectations. Incidentally, an exchange from Shell Transport to 
Royal Dutch is no escape from our E.P.D., as the two companies 
make their 60/40 distribution of operating profits after all taxes 
hive been paid. 
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Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye. 
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““ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 


*‘ Three Castles.’ ”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS'S 
THREE CASTLES 
CIGARETTES 
10 FOR 8? _—_—— 

20 FOR 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 
50 FOR 3/3 Also obtainable 


in other packings 


One expects to pay a little more 


for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 








REFLECTION 





When Socrates sat by the banks of the river, 
Did it ever occur to that Grecian sage 
That if you omit to look after your liver, 


You'll never arrive at a ripe old age ? 


Ee Oo’S FPeRviTt SALT" 


for the wise 


YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 112 years British Life-boatmen have been saving 
human life daily. This magnificent work costs one 
million §/- each year to maintain its traditional 
standard of service to humanity on the seas. 
Help to secure this safety at sea by sending a 





ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens London &.W.i 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer. 
Li.-Co!l, C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 





‘The general effect of an encroaching 


* 
@ 
= hord of peons—millions of Newts blinking 
* wildly, fluttering their childish hands and 
8 


croaking platitudes—is sombre and 


terrifying.’""-—New Statesman. 


BERBER ERR RE RRREEREEE 
Capek’s War With The Newts. 7s. 6d. net. 








AN EXHIBITION OF AUSTRIAN BOOKS 


representing modern literature and book production, 
will be open from May Ist to 15th. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


BUMPUS 477 OXFORD ST 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
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Company Meeting 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES 





LORD MceGOWAN’S 


Tue Tenth Annual General Meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited, was held on Thursday in London. 

Phe Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., D-C.L., LL.D., Chairman 
of the Company, said (in part): 

The 7th December, 1036, marked the tenth anniversary of the 
formation of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. There are cer- 
tain occasions on which it is natural to look back and this Meeting 
which follows the completion of our first decade appears to me 
an appropriate moment for reflecting on what we set out to do 
and what we have accomplished. 

There is little need to remind you that your Company was formed 
by merging the interests of the British Dyestuffs Corporation 
Limited, Messt Brunner Mond and Company Limited, Nobel 
Industries Limited and the United Alkali Company Limited, each 
of them companies with an established reputation running back, 
through their subsidiaries, for nearly a century. Since that time 
we have gathered to ourselves some forty other companies of varying 
inagnitude and interest, engaged in cognate industries. 

At the outset the merging of the four founding companies on 
the terms agreed gave us an issued capital of 456) million. Before 
the recent reduction in capitai the comparative figure was £77 million. 

During the ten years only two new issues of capital for cash have 
been made, in 1928 and 1929, increasing the nominal capital by 
(15 million and furnishing the Company with cash resources of {21 
million, the difference representing share premiums. On the other 
hand, we have paid off £7 million of debentures. The balance of 
the increase in nominal capital (£5} million) represents the additional 
capital issued in exchange for the shares of other companies acquired 
during the period. Some £144 million have been appropriated from 
profits to the General Reserve and the Central Obsolescence and 
Depreciation Fund, but there has been written off buildings, plant 
ind other assets during the decade an almost equivalent amount, 
o that our Balance Sheet reserves to-day, amounting to /14} 
million, equal approximately the share premiums I have just men- 
tioned and the surplus arising on the liquidation of Nobel Industries, 
Limited. We have passed in this ten years through the depths of 
the greatest industrial and agricultural depression known in modern 
economic history, but have now, in common with the general in- 
dustries of the couatry, returned to the level of reasonable prosperity 


it which we began. At no time did we fail to pay dividends out of 
protit The average rate paid on the Ordinary Stock amounts to 
2 per cent. per annum, and even at the lowest depth of the depres- 
ion we were able to pay not less than 4} per cent 
We have consistently maintained a policy of intensive research, 
lirected to the improvement of existing processes, the discovery of 


fresh uses for existing products and the development of new pro- 
; products 

We have continuously studied and pursued the policy of 
rationalisation and concentration which we originally set before us 


ses and 


During the ten years we have closed 38 factories and spent some 
million on concentration schemes. Whenever labour has been 
lisplaced our policy has been as far as possible to transier worker; 


elsewhere and for the remainder to provide pensions or lump sum 
payments according to the length of service 

We have steadily followed a labour policy founded on friendship 
nd our appreciation of the valuable part played by our workers 
through every section ot our organisation. Our general relations 


ith the various Trade Unions have been excellent, and a number of 
our Directors meet their leaders from time to time on our Trad 
Union Advisory Council Co-operation with our workers has been 
onsolidated through a system of Works Councils, by having our 
labour managers im cach group whose work is co-ordinated by our 


chief labour officer at headquarter 
We ar deeply sensible of our responsibility to the tens of thou- 
ids of human beings who are closely linked to our continued 
tabslit ind prosperity, including not only the very large number 
f our employe but the larger number of our stockholders, most 
them holding but a few hundred pounds of stock, and our still 
nore numerous customer It is true, I think, to say that practically 
man, woman or ciild in this country, and few industries, get 
hrough a single da thout using, in some form, one or other of 
the products of LC. 1 


19360 Ar Hom 


1930 i growing industrial activity and therefore one 
of increasing demand for our products 

Building acti is been well maintained: Our interest in the 
building industry is not inconsiderable Non-ferrous metals have 
iways been required and we also manufacture paint, lime, cement 


ill-board, and base boards, while a new wall 
has been developed. While plans for ne 


partition block 


covering Decranite 


housing she al falling olf, this decline seems likely to be more 
than compecnsated by the growth in industrial and commercial 
building 
The prosperity of agriculture at home still lags behind that of 
eral indu notwithstanding the considerable measure of 


stance 1¢ | been provided, directly and indirectly, by the 


SPEECH — THE FIRST DECADE 


Government. In consequence, total sales of fertilizer in this country 
show only a small upward movement, although the demand for 
the Company’s special fertilizers has increased considerably. The 
growing interest in dried grass provides one encouraging feature. 

Of the general progress of our ten manufacturing groups there 
is ample evidence in the Annual Report, and there is little for me 
to add. I want, however, to say something more in regard to the 
petrol plant at Billingham. 

When we started this enterprise and planned an annual production 
of 100,000 tons of petrol from the hydrogenation of coal and 50,000 
tons from tar oils, we knew that, particularly with regard to coal, 
we were pioneering in a new technical field and that we were 
therefore incurring all the attendant risks of such a step. 

It was for this reason that we were not willing to invest some 
£3 million of new money until we had the assurance provided by the 
British Hydrocarbon Oils Production Act, 1934, of a continuance, 
within stated limits, of the protection afforded to home production 
by a Customs Duty on imported oil with no inland Excise Duty. It 
seems to be thought in some quarters that this Act of Parliament 
provides the Company with a subsidy of {1} million per annum, that 
amount being calculated by applying the Customs Duty of f10 a 
ton to our planned production of 150,000 tons per annum. I need 
hardly assure you that our petrol production is no more subsidised 
by the existence of an Import Duty on petrol than the steel industry 
is subsidised by the existence of an Import Duty on steel ingots and 
castings. In other words, if we are to regard this enterprise as 
subsidised to the extent of {14 million a year, then I calculate that 
steel production was subsidised in 1935 to the extent of some /30 
million. This carries its own conclusion. 

Questions are also continually put in the House of Commons asking 
whether this enterprise has been a commercial success and implying 
that the Company is under some obligation to the Government to 
supply detailed particulars of the financial results to date. There 
is no more warrant for this expectation than there would be for a 
similar demand on any manufacturer of any other product in this 
country which has.the protection of a Customs Duty. 

All that I can say in regard to the hydrogenation plant is that 
up to date it has not shown results which would justify its descrip 
tion as a good commercial proposition even with the advantage of 
the existing Customs Duty, and without that protection, of course, 
the enterprise would be uneconomic. We have met with more 
difficulties than we anticipated. That was one of the risks we knew 
we ran. Nevertheless, we have overcome first one trouble and then 
another, so that throughout last year there was a steady improvement 
in the working of the plant, while the personnel has beconx 
thoroughly familiar with the intricacies of the process. We are 
still convinced that we took a right decision when we embarked on 
this enterprise and we are satisfied that the hydrogenation system 
is the best technical and commercial process for the conversion 
without creating by-products, of coal into motor spirit. 

1936 ABROAD.) 

Visits abroad by your Directors have been more extensive than 
usual 

I have only just returned from an extended visit to Australia 
and New Zealand. Our subsidiary company, Imperial Chemical 
Industries of Australia and New Zealand, is making excellent pro 
gress. I was much impressed by the keenness in all ranks, and by 
the ability with which the administration is directed under th: 
executive leadership of Sir Lennon Raws. 

It has a wide range of interests, in explosives, alkali, leathercloth 
ammonia, fertilizers, metals and ammunition. Our policy ther 
is elsewhere, is to co-operate with other large industrial interests 
Recently we were asked by the Commonweath Government to help 
in Australian defence, which we felt bound to do in view of ou 
large interests there. Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia and 
New Zealand has accordingly participated in a new company, called 
the Commonwealth Aircratt Corporation Proprietary Limited. With 
1 capital of {600,000 it intends to carry out the complete design 
and production of aircraft at a factory in Melbourne where the 
employment of some 600 skilled workers is expected. 

In New Zealand also conditions are better, again mainly as a 
result of the improvement in the export prices of primary 
commodities 

Iwo notable events in the year bear upon our export trade. The 
first is the agreement reached between the United States of America 
France and Great Britain to co-operate, through the instrumentality 
of their respective Exchange Equalisation Funds, for the purpose 
of avoiding any wide movements in the respective dollar, frat 
and sterling exchanges That this agreement enabled France to 
devalue her currency with a minimum of disturbance, prompts the 
hope that it forms a basis upon which the world will in the course 
of time be able once more to build a stable exchange system 

The second and more important fact from our point of view is 
the marked rise in the price of primary and agricultural com 
modities This will rapidly benefit the producing countries 


Continued on page 752) 
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London 
Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 





ALDWYCH. Jane Eyre. Wed, Thurs. & Sat. 
APOLLO. London After Dark.  Tuw., sar. 
CAMBRIDGE. 1066 And All That. T»,, sar. 
COLISEUM. On Your Toes. wWed., Th., Sat. 
COMEDY. Busman’s Honeymoon. 1..,F. 
DRURY LANE. Careless Rapture. Wed., Sat. 
DUCHESS. Mile Away Murder. wed., sat. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Night Alone. wed., sat. 
GLOBE. “ Candida.” Wed. & Sat. 





























HIPPODROME. “ Big Business.” hp,, Sat. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. Balalaika. Wed. & Sat. 
LITTLE. The Ascent of F.6. Th. & Sat., May 8. 
MERCURY. In Theatre Street. Fri., Sar. 











Some of the 
“New Statesman” 
readers who joined 
this Society recently 
have already received 
their first Dividend 
—at the rate of 


7% 
per annum, as usual 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 
STABLISHED SOCIETIES 
FOR CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT IN 
PROPERTY. 


NO DEBENTURES, LOAN 
TOCK OR MORTGAGE 
BONDS. 


PROPERTIES OWNED 
110,731. TOTAL PRIOR 
CHARGES : £74,339. 








PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks.§  Wed., Th., Sat. 
SAVILLE. Over She Goes. Sats. 
SAVOY. And On We Go. Wed., Sat. 
WESTMINSTER. Anna Christie. wed., Sat. 
WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. wWed., Sat. 
WYNDHAM’S. George & Margaret. w.,s. 























THEATRES 


: Freehold Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd., 
House, Thayer Street, London, W.1. 


Please send me, without obligation, your Pamphict 
peo nay how I can secure a safe7% relurn on sums 





of from £20 to £200 by investing co-operatively in 
Property. 

Name 

Acdress woe 

















ALDWYCH. Evgs., 8.30 (ex Mons.) Tem. 6404. 
W., Th., S., 2.30. 2 extra Perfs. May 17, 2.30, 8.30. 


J 
CURIGWEN LEWIS. REGINALD TATE. 





APOLLO. (Ger. 2663.) Evgs., 8.30. Tues. & Sat., 2.30 
MARION LORNE & WALTER HACKETT’S prodn. 


LONDON AFTER DARK 
by WALTER HACKETT. 


CAMBRIDGE. Tem. Bar. 6056. 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., THURS., SATS., 2.30. 
1066 AND ALL THAT 
A Musical Revue of English History. 


COLISEUM, charing X. Tem. 3161. EVGS., 8.15. 
Mats., WEDS., THURS., & SATS., 2.30. 
“ON YOUR TOES” 


Jack Wuittnc, OLIve BLAKENEY, VERA ZORINA. 


COMEDY. 8.30. Mats., Tues., Fri.,2.30. Whi. 2578. 
2 extra Mats., May 15 & 17, at 2.30. 


“BUSMAN’S HONEYMOON” 
By DOROTHY L, SAYERS & M. ST. CLARE BYRNE. 


DRURY LANE. Ey Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
IVOR NOVELLO, SROTHY DICKSON, 
ZENA DARE in 


CARELESS RAPTURE 


DUCHESS. § (Tem. 8243.) 8.30, Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


MILE AWAY MURDER 
by ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 
(Author of “ Ten Minute Alibi ”’). 


DUKE OF YORK’S. Tem. 5122. 8.30, W., S.,2-30. 


NIGHT ALONE 
with RICHARD BIRD. 
“A Night of Laughs.”—Daily Mail. 


GLOBE. __ Ger. 1592. Last 2 Wks. EVGS., 8.30. 
Mats., WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
BERNARD SHAW’S 


“ CANDIDA ” 


HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. Evgs., 8.15. 
Mats., Thurs., Sats., at 2.30. BOBBY HOWES in 


“BIG BUSINESS” 
Vers Pearce. Wyte WATSON. BeErTHaA BeL_more. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. (whi. 6606.) EVGS., 8.15. 
BALALAIKA A Masicat Play. 
































Mats., WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS, 2.30. 


THEA TRES—continued. 
LITTLE. tem. 6501. 8.30. Thurs. & Sat. next, 2.30. 


THE ASCENT OF F.6. 


THE PLAY TO SEE. 1st Mat., Thurs., May 6. 


MERCURY. Park $700. 8.30 (ex. Mon.), F., S., 2.30. 
IN THEATRE STREET 


Comedy in Two Parts by Lenormand. 
THE NEW MERCURY PLAY. 











PHOENIX, Charing X Rd. Sunday, May znd, 8 p.m. 
Waiting for Lefty. Where’s That Bomb ? 


Tickets 6s. to 1s. from Unrry THeatre Cius, Britannia 
Street, W.C.1., TER. 3148; only to members SociaList 
Leacur, I.L.P. and C.P., and Unrry ‘THeatre. 


PLAYHOUSE. whi.7774. Evgs., 8.30 (Ex. Mon.). 
W., Th., Sat., 2.30. 2 extra Perfs., May 17, 2.30, 8.30. 
NANCY PRICE in 
WHITEOAKS 


EVGS., 8.15. Mat., SATS., 2.30. 
STANLEY LUPINO in 
OVER SHE GOES 

Musical Tantivy with LADDIE CLIFP. 
SAVOY. Tem. 8888., Evgs.,8.30. Wed., Sat.,2.30. 
Paul Murray presents 

JUNE KNIGHT, in Robert Nesbitt’s Revue, 

AND ON WE GO 


WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 (bookable). 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
FLORA ROBSON in EUGENE O’NEILL’S 
ANNA CHRISTIE 








SAVILLE. 











(Whi. 6692.) 2nd YEAR 
8.30. Wed., Sat. & May 11 & 13, 2.30. (Smoking). 
ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 





WYNDHAWM’S. Tem. 3028, 3029. 
EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT.; at 2.30. 
“GEORGE and MARGARET.” 
COMEDY by GERALD SAVORY. 











CONCERT 
MARK HAMBOURG 


is resuming his MASTER CLASSES 
for PIANOFORTE pi gered rS in the 
beginning of MA 
For terms for these and for a tuition apply 
Sec., 43 Greve End Road, N.W.8. 








REPERTORY THEATRES» 

















CROYDON. Repertory. 
Evenings 8. Sats., s & 8.15. 
Heart’s Content By W. Chetham Strode, 
HULL. Little. 

4 Evgs., 8. Mat., Sat., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Night Must Fall By Emlyn Williams. 
LIVERPOOL. Playhouse. 

Evgs., 7.45. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
Parnell By Elsie J. Schauffler. 
MANCHESTER. Repertory. 


Evgs., 7.30. 


The Late Christopher Bean 


Ry ly Emlyn w ‘illiams, 














The Repertory Theatres whose announcements appear 
above are mem of The Association of Repertory 
Theatres. For information concerning Theatres belonging 
to this Asseciation, or qualified to belong to : apply to the 
Honerary Secretary, J. Baxter —— i he lessrs. Baxter 
& Co., 12 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 


PICTURE THEATRES _ 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
WILLY FORST’S Great Dramatic Triumph, 
BURGTHEATER (v). 

With CARL ESMOND, WERNER KRAUSS, 
OLGA TSCHECHOWA, HANS MOSER. 
EVERYMAN (Opp.Hampstead Tube Stn.)Ham. 2285. 
MONDAY, ¥ MAY, for SEVEN DAYS, 

AUL MUNI in 
THE STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR a). 
Also_ hata Private Life of the » Gannets (U). 




















AH well, if you’ve not been to RULES you have missed 
. a lot in life . . . Maiden Lame (Covent Garden). 
—, ” eae or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 
Est. 17. 








AT present known only to a few discerning folk, 

Stumpy’s RESTAURANT, Upper James St., Golden Sa., 
where for only 2s. 
frve course dinner. 


HIS r may be read in “The Bock” -RES- 
TAURANT a WINE DIVE facing the British 
Museum, also > neeuENS received. 


od. you can get a really first-class 











EXHIBITION © 
TO RAISE MONEY FOR SPAIN 
SECURE FOR YOUR DISTRICT 


THE SPANISH EXHIBITION 


For information and list of 





available dates apply to 
wuiumsesumadh 3! Victoria Suen, S.W.1. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, Etc. 


ARTISTS’ MARKET. 
Special Exhibition 
Four hundred years of English Glass. 
PETER JONES S, SLOANE SQUARE. 


EXHIBITION, 41 Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
19 37 








Unity of Artists for Peace and Democracy. 
April 14th-May sth, 10.30 a.m.—8.30 p.m. 
Sundays). 
Vanessa Bell, Dali, Duncan Grant, John, Leger, Henry 
Moore, Miro, Mcholy-Nagy, Paul Nash, Ben Nicholson, 
Picasso, Gilbert Spencer, etc. 


BSTRACT Paintings by RONDEL, NICHOLLS 
4 and BUHLER, at 32 Gloucester St., Vv ictoria, S.W.1 
Opening by Prop. MOHOLY-NAGY, May 6th, at 


including 





3p.m. Come any time, any day. Tel.: Vic. 7327 
DANCES» 

Utss, MAY-DAY DANCE, 2s., 7.30. Victoria 

J) Hall, Bloomsbury Square. 





GRAND CARNIVAL NON-STOP DANCE. 
J Saturday, MAY 1st—7.30, at Victoria Hail, North 


Wing, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. First-class non-stop 
bands, licensed bar, beautifully sprung floor, attractive 
novelties and carnival. Russian handic rafts stall. Tickets 
2s. 6d., at door, or from Soctars Ssc., “ Russia To-day 


Friendship House, L ittle James Street, W.C.1 


*F OR THE TABLE — 


COMING to EDINBURGH? 

MACKIE’S serve excellent meals in 

pleasant rooms at 108 Princes Street. 
Opposite the Castle. 

K IMBERLEY Home Made Breakfast Tray Jams, 

Jellies and Marmalades NOW REDUCED to 
3s. 3d. for 6 pots; $s. 9d. for 12 pots, carriage paid. 
Whortleberry, Cherry, Peach, ctc., included. Hitpa 
Kimpertey, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 














AFFA Oranges—Case of 150 large 17s. Case 8o 

Grapefruit 17s. 6d. Case id Oranges Grapefruit, 

17s. 6d. Carriage paid. P. B. GREENWAY AND Co., Ltp 
Imperial House, South St., E.C.2. 


IMBERLEY Home Made Jams, Jellies ae oy arma- 
lades NOW REDUCED TO rz. per lb. Ibs. 
Carriage Frec). Whortleberry, Cherry, Peach, p Tncapple, 
Blackcurrant, Loganberry, etc., included. HILpaA 
Kimpertey, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from page 


concerned, notably the great overseas Dominions and South 
America, in all of which we have extensive interests. 

It is reasonable to expect that with larger sterling resources de- 
rived from higher prices of these raw materials sold in Great Britain, 
the producing countries will be able to offer a larger market for 
sritish exports 

In Canada industry has continued on the upward trend which was 
a feature in 1935. The gold-mining industry has further expanded 
and is now one of Canada’s major activities. Other mining enter- 
prises, producing copper, lead, spelter and nickel, have also shown 
advances which have resulted in improved sales of explosives and 
accessories by Canadian Industries, Limited. 

South Africa has continued to progress. Prosperity still attends 
the gold-mining industry and many new mines are being developed. 
The diamond situation has much improved. Greater activity has 
been witnessed in the mining of base metals, especially manganese 
and copper, both in the Union and Rhodesia. All this has meant 
an increasing demand for explosives and accessories and the sales 
of African Explosives & Industries, Limited, have reached a new 
high record. The considerable extensions to Modderfontein Factory 
in the Transvaal to which I-referred last year have proceeded satis- 
factorily and are nearing completion. The pilot plant at Modder- 
fontein for the manufacture of cyanide is on the point of commenc- 
ing operations. After lengthy negotiations with the Union 
Government, we have been asked to erect and start up for them a 
ammunition factory in South Africa. 


“JOS . . 

Agricultural conditions in South Africa were better last vear, 
mainly owing to higher prices. Our Company’s sales off ‘rtilizers 
have been well maintained, while progress is being made with the 


sale of pest control products. 
In the Far East, conditions in Japan, looked at generally, cannot 


be said to improve. As regards our own trade, I may say that the 
steps which | informed you last year we were taking to maintain 
our volume of business have been successful, but a vigorous and 


determined price policy has been needed to check the expansion 
of Japanese exports. We shall continue this policy until such time 
manufacturers in Japan find it possible to negotiate with us 

{fn China trading notwithstanding the perplexing 
political situation, have on the whole improved. ‘The new monetary 


als 
conditions, 


has 


policy, which involved the abandonment of the silver standard, 
had a beneficial effect not only internally but on China’s balance 
of track 

In the Near East the situation has been exceptionally difficult. 
We welcome the satisfactory conclusion of a treaty with Egypt and 


negotiation of a new trade and clearing agreement with Turkey, 
relations of both 


Live 
which we trust will tend to improve the economic 


those countries with Great Britain. The lamentable disturbances 
in Palestine and the unrest in adjacent territories have made the 
pursuil of trade in those areas unusually difficult. I sincerely hope 
that as the result of the work of the Roval Commission in Palestine 
and the policy adopted by His Majesty’s Government in regard to 
1c mandate, peaceful conditions will be restored and the course of 
progr and prosperity of the country which has been so marked 
in recent years will recommence. 

Nearer home, conditions in Spain have caused us much anxiety. 
We had large funds held up in the form of blocked peseta balane« 
arising Out of our various sales in that country of fertilisers, dyc 

nd general chemicals The situation was improved by the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Spanish Clearing Agreement, under which we 
recovered considerable sums, but the civil war suspended its oper 
tion. Our enterprises there have been almost entirely in abeyance: 
ihe rate of exchange has fallen seriously, and losses are to be appre- 
l led through the seizure of buildings and other asscts 

PROFITS. 

| Company’s net profits show a further modcrate in ase of 
f497,000, or 7 per cent., after providing 41,000,000 for the Central 
Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund and the necessary amount for 
the Company's income-tax. 

TI Board have appropriated {1,500,000 to the General Reserve 
ind have also this year put aside another £150,000 for the Workers’ 
Pension Fund. This leaves £5,553,000, which, with the £639,000 
brought forward from last vear, makes a total of 46,192,000 avail- 
ible for dividend and carry forward. The Preference Dividend of 
{1,591,000 was paid on the due dates, leaving a balance of 
£ 4,001,000 

| owing Lilt reorganisatic n of thi Company’ Capit ul, which now 
consists of Preference and Ordinary Stock only, the dividend policy 
of the Compan has become sunptlified Out of the balance stated 

vove the Board recommend a final dividend of 5) per cent. on th 
Ordinar stock, which, with the 2} per ¢ nt, interim dividend 
uUrcady paid makes a total dividend for the year of 8 per cent. on 
tha ock Che ordinary dividend require$ a sum of £3,0936,000, 
\ ich will leave £665,000 to be carried forward tO 1937 ~ ; 

[he increase in the year’s net income ¢ orresponds almost exactly 
to the idliticnal appropriation to the General JReserve. In taking 
this cour the Board are continuing their conservative financial 
] hic | prescnt time oft prosperity cannot he permanent and 
\ shall, in tim face a diminishing volume of busines 

. wretore, it is essential that industrial corporations should take 
aly intage OL cxisting good conditions to put their house in order; 
that th y should, out of to-dav’ surplus earning equip themselves 
with the ( up-to-date plant procurable, so that they shall have 
the lowe rating cost possible, Chey will then continue to be 
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competitive with the rest of the world. <A corollary to what I have 
said is the necessity, in my opinion, of spending more and more on 
research. Industrialists are trustees, nof only for their shareholders, 
but for their workers; the prosperity of an industry, and its stabilit; 
over a long period of years, rest ultimately upon keeping level wit! 
the general front of research. I trust that our stockholders will 
endorse the long view that has been taken by the Board. 


BALANCE SHEET. 


As stated in the Annual Report, the litigation in regard to th 
Company’s Capital reorganisation scheme came to an end in thy 
middle of November last by the decision of the House of Lords to 
dismiss the final Appeal of the Committee representing certai 
Deferred Stockholders. The Scheme was formally brought inio 
effect, as stated in the Annual Report, by the withdrawal of th 
Stock Exchange quotation of Deferred Stock, and by the payment to 
the former Deferred Stockholders of the suspended dividends on thx 
new Ordinary Stock issued in exchange for the former Deferred 
Stock, 

At the 31st December, 1935, the Board carried the amount o 
£5,434,000 by which the Company’s Capital was reduced to tix 
Capital Reserve, in accordance with the Resolutions passed at th 
Extraordinary General Meeting on the 1st May, 1935, pending tli 
subsequent decision of the Board in regard to this sum when the final 
result of the Company’s Petition was known. During the hearing in the 
House of Lords and in the Lower Courts, apprehension was expressed 
by Counsel for the opposing Deferred Stockholders in regard to thi 
possible distribution of this sum by way of a bonus issue of shares 
the major part of which would inure to the benefit of the Ordinary 
Stockholders. 

While the Board have always disclaimed any intention to us 
this sum in such a manner, the Resolutions passed at the Extra 
ordinary General Mecting referred to were wide enough to permit 
of that course. To put this issue beyond further dispute, the Board 
have decided, after making their usual annual review of the valu 
of the Company’s plants and other assets held through the wholly- 
owned Subsidiary Companies, to apply it, together with further sun 
drawn from the Company’s reserves, to writing down fixed asse 
and investments as represented by shares and debentures in and 
advances to Subsidiary Companies. The total amount to be s 
written off is £6,934,000, of which £5,434,000 has been provided by 
the reduction in Capital, £500,000 by the Free Reserve and {1,000,000 
by the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund. 

These heavy writings off have been applied in the main to the 
value of works at home concerned with the production of nitroget 
petrol, etc., and abroad to dealing with the present decline of our 
businesses in Spain and Palestine, and our Foreign Merchantin 
Companies as a whole, as a result of currency depreciation an 
competition. 


r 
5 
' 
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STAFF AND LABOUR RELATIONS. 

The Annual Report refers to certain agreements we have entér 
into with the Trade Unions, to which I attach great importance 
The craftsmen affected have been brought into closer contact wit 
our industry and their wages will in future be settled by agreemen 


between their Unions and ourselves, instead of being direct! 
governed by conditions in various other industries. The Unioi 


conducted these negotiations with us in a spirit of frankness a 
friendly understanding, which we much appreciated. 

The new Pension Scheme was explained to the workers by th 
representatives on the Works Councils, and each was asked to indicat 
if he or she were willing to becom: 
inaugurated. 


a member if such a scheme we 
I am pleased to tell you that 99 per cent. of t 
cligible male workers, 86 per cent. of the eligible female worker 
or overall 98 per cent. of the total made application to join i 
Fund. With this knowledge in their possession, the Board inaugu 
rated the Fund on the 4th January, 1937, on a basis of joint c 
tributions payable by the employer and the emp 


OVe? 


PROSPECTS FOR 1937. 
With the world wide t 
which I have already 


with no likelihood of any 


ndency 
remarked 


to rising commadit 
with a policy of re 


prices up 
irmament, ai 
serious setback in gencral building activit 


there secms to be no reason to antic ipate any decline in 1937 in t 


{ 


gencral level of the country’s activity. It does not, of course, foll 
that profits will show the same tendency. We have to face notab 
rises in the priccs of our raw materials, and the increases in w wg 
will add substantially to our costs. 

You may rest assured that as in th past the efforts of the wh 
organisation will lie behind the desire to meet you next year with 
1 : ee - arBas : . ‘ 
Balance Sheet and Report which you will regard as satisfactor 
the conditions which have appertained. I am quite content w 
the recorded results to date. 

Orrer TO SALt UNION 

I must add a few words in regard to negotiations which have take 
place for an offer by your Company to the Stockholders in the S 
Union Limited to acquire their stock, There has been a clos 


alliance between the Salt Union and your Company for a 
years. 


on : great man 
This association has latterly brought the interests into clo 


e 


’ 
+ 


relation, and the time has now come when, in the opinion of both 
Boards, it would be to the interest of their Stockholders to ma 
that association permanent We have every hope that the §$ 


Union Stockholders will accept the terms of exchange offered to then 
he Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 








The Council invites applicatiens for the of 7 ao 
Lecturer in the of Classics. £300 
annum. The appointment will date from Gusher a 


ag 2 ee eet se. 
signed, by whom applications must be received on or 
before May 15th, 1937. 


Epwin Drew, 
Registrar. 
Singleton Park, Swansea. 
(coum: COUNCIL OF THE COUNTY OF 
LANARK 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY LIBRARIES—LARKHALL DISTRICT 

are a for the undernoted appoint- 
ments in 


Larkhall District Library. 
ASSISTANT-IN-CHARGE on .E). 
must in the administration 
of Public hbrares pretence “Li be given to — 


to £190 per annum. 

ASSISTANT (FEMALE). 

should have public library experience and 
preference will be given to those with experience of 
library work with children. Commencing salary £80 
. oor pr yp oe 

= a gee w rt 

a Other Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, >» and emcee applicants must undergo 
deuuninetion prior to appointment. Applications 
with copies of should be lodged with the 
undersigned not — than May ee 937: 


R. C. T. Matr, 
191, Ingram Street, Director of Education 
April ak mes 1937. 


and Deputy County Clerk. 
FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 














UN ALL DAY. Hill situation between FARN- 
HAM and FRENS . “Modern —— ees sale ; 
2 recep., 4 bed, all main services, cent 
terraced garden and heathland. Bere NS. x N. 
ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 ; or ‘phone: Farnham 
(Surrey) 6049. 


REEHOLD, £1,575. Small house, Bayswater. Quiet, 
F cnet ne Completely modernised, 
c i decorated. Sunk garden aboli basement. 
Central ing ; 7-8 rooms, large kitchen, nice bathreom, 
2 W.c.s. -in furniture. Box 726, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


OTTAGE to let in 








phone. guineas p *Phone business 
hours NAT. 7234 or write Box be N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
T ile, London, W.C.r. 





os BORDER. Small furnished cottage, to let, 

» near Constable country. Rent rss. 

Box pomeny N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r1. 
Telephone: Bures 267. 





I per week, incl. e.1.; peaceful, comfy divan bed- 
55. sitting-room. Suit student. 5 mins. Russell Sq. 
Apply 7 Meckienburgh St., W.C.1. Ter. 4821. 


OLLAND PARK. Modern Rooms with Breakfast, 
25s. Constant hot water. 1 min. Central London 
Tube. 19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016. 


GMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, Cranborne Chase, 

Dorset. 4 bedrooms, 3 sitting-rooms, bathroom. 
Electric — and cooker, =~ _~ + 4 oe ——- 
garden ; 7 miles from tesbury o 
be let fe Pe nee; 3; £1 a week to careful tenant. 
Apply Worpswortn, Bishopstone, Salisbury. 


Saal COTTAGE, near Embassy. Unfurnished, 

tful living room or studio. Completely re- 
house. 12s. 6d., 17s. 6d., 21s. Sunny attic 
flan 2 rooms, age box-room 25s. Large garden room 
and kitchenette, Capable housekeeper, service 
optional. 19 Crossfield Road, N.W.3. Tel.: PRI. 6139. 


MENIATURE HOUSE tolet (The Mousehole) situated 

in Chelsea has bedroom, living room, kitchen and 
bathroom. Rent £80 per annum, rates £12 per annum. 
Mager LeruspripGe, Cheyne Walk Estate Agency, S.W.3. 


Flaxman 3574. 

















HARMINGLY furnished architect-designed six- 

roomed cottage, unsurpassed views South Downs, 

ten miles sea bus route. Main water, central heating, 

electricity; acre garden; large annexe. TILTMAN, 

White Cottage, Coldwaltham, Sussex. (Telephone: 
Pulborough 130.) 


GS WITZERLAND. In the charming Bernese Oberland, 
to let, well-furnished Chalet (five bedrooms) on the 
— of Thun. Every modern convenience ; glorious view 
and mountains. Bathing, boating, garage. 

Tdeal for a cheap, delightful family holiday. Terms 
5 guineas wkly. SAUNDERS-MARGRITLI, Hiinibach, Thun. 








er ore flat to let, May 15, for 4 to 8 weeks; 

bed, 1 recep., kitchen, bath. Every convenience. 
One tg ‘Chalk Rom and Swiss Cottage. Box 736, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





MODERN furnished flatlet in 18th Comuey Sones 
Every convenience, Near Heath. Vacant until 
BEAVAN, 14, Grove Terrace, Highgate Rd. 


Sept. 35s. 





Te let for 5 months, 2-roomed modern h-decute 
furnished flat, S.W.1. 2 bed, kitchen, bath. Daily 
help available. 2 gns. weekly. Box 738, N.S. & N., 
ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r1. 





WANTED, cottage or small house, furnd., in Somerset, 
for Aug. 


R. SOUTHERN, Exeter College, Oxford. 


be 


contem- 
porary 


Modern paintings, please, for modern roonis ; 
chocolate box art won't go with today’s 
furnishings. The Nashs, Russell Flint, 
Marie Laurencin, Paul Henrys 

Van Gogh, Monet and a hundred 

other artists in the modern spirit : their 

paintings are now available in 

exquisite reproduction. A good 

“ modern” costs as little as half a guinea. 
Drop a line for the free PHOENIX 
PICTURE LISTS, teeming 

with reproductions, framing suggestions 
and ideas; or CALL and SEE 

at the SHOWROOMS of 


PHOENIX 


BOOK COMPANY LIMITED 
66, Chandos Street, Charing Cross, W.C.2 








FOR SALE, TO LET, &c.—continued 


$e JOHN’S WOOD. Furnished balcony fiatiet. 
light, pleasant; 30s. weekly. 30 Alma 
a, N.W.8. MAI. 5052. 


EWS FLAT, Mayfair, to let furn., up te 6 mths., 
medern, all-clect. e- Box 733, N.S.&N., 
ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


WO unfurn. sunny rooms, cieune ¢e.l., gas, bath ; 
25s. Write 52 Denbigh St., S.W.1, or (8.30 to 
9.30 a.m.) Vic. 2754. 


EAR Sadler’s Wells. To Let. Two comfortable 
+ furnished rooms, communicating, fitted Divans ; 
gas, electricity, use of kitchen and bathroom; 27s. 6d. 
per week. A ply Box 744, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W 

















TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
REZORTING, DUPLICATING 
Technical MSS 








SHORTHAND, 
condensed “>> 4. Shenk iF 
or reporting. emporary - ists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN _ AND Rarenmnes 
Gevecs, 75 Chancery Lane, W 
Tel. : Taleo rs &2. 


a MSS. PLAYS, Etc., 





accurately and 





typed by experienced ist.— Mrs 
Succeen, $5 Elton Read, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 
UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 


Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly paecuted 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and —- 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanen 








PROMPT yey eg r RVICES, LTD., 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., Mayfair 3163-4. 
(Late of 6 See St.) 
YPEWRITING, literary, legal or commercial. 
tt French and German translations. Moderate 
terms. iss Coustas. 49 Ladbroke Grove, W.11. 
"Phone: | Park 685s. _ 





AS £30 to £30,000. Private and immediate. 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD., 8 Clifierd Street 
Bond Street, London, W.1. TEL. Recent 5983. 


PPLICATIONS are INVITED by the MORTGAGE 
+ (LOAN and SECURITIES) COMPANY, 46 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to arrange prompt advances on 
Reversions or Life Interest. Not exceeding 4} per cent. 
net interest. 








POSTAL TUITION 


A oy is a for YOU. Now that Candi- 

dates for a who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special intrance Exam. instead of 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 776 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 








and particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
or Stupres, Dept. VH90z, Worsey HALL, OxForp. 


| Kindly write fully. 


+\ TRITE FOR PROFIT. 





PERSONAL 


(je0P Coronation seat (Oxford Strect), offered for 

escort on day, to stalwart, agreeable middle-aged 
man. Write Box 743, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 








Younc man requires room and bosrd in private 
house. Surrey area preferred. Must be moderate. 
Box 741, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, 


Lendon, W.C.1. 





YOUNG writer wishes to spend a few months in quict 
countryside as paying guest. Write, stating terms, 
to Box 732, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, L ondon, W.C.1. 





VENING work wanted ; secretarial, research, library, 
children. Write Box 734, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turn- 
stile, London, W.C.1. 





CAN any reader recommend summer holidey-c -camp 
or home for girl (13) and boy (12), preferably 
together, within radius 100 miles Lendon Kindly write 
‘TYesING, 42 Mortlake Road, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 





N SURREY. Wanted by young couple, Summer months, 
male paying guest. Old converted Farmhouse. 


Large garden. Complete freedom. Car goes Town 
nearly each day, arriving about ten, and returns, no 
extra for lifts. £11 month. 73s, NS. &. N., 


~y 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.-C. 
ISGUSTED with the hypocritical conventionality 


ef your environment ? Send for detailed relief plan. 
Contacts, Box 91 Station D, New York City. 


“@(*OLD Free for Fourteen Years,” a valuabic 
~ brechure tells how the author, 2 well-known 
business man, by the use of a simple medicament and 
changed hygiene developed his resistance until he became 
totally immune frem the common cold and influenza. 
Why not get the author’s secret and be cold and ‘flu 
proof next Winter? The book can be had for 1s. post 
free from: ‘THe Lonpon Heattu Centre Ltp., 9 
Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1. 


GTOP SMOKING—quick, cheap, lasting as grateful 
1,000’s testify. Either sex. Write, Car_Ton CHEMI- 
CALS, 251, Birmingham. 


TUDIST CLUB, central London, both § scxes. 
Artificial sun. Also woodland Sun-Park. Box 
731, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
UAKERISM. Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on to the Friends’ Home 
Service Committee, Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
Lendon, N.W.1. 























NTHONY PANTING has resumed normal working 
at his studio at 5 ion Sirect. WELBECK 
forty-nine fifty. 


UDISTS. For information about thc SSovement 
write to NationaL Sun & Arr ASSOCIATION, 6, 
Foster Lane, E.C.2. Please enclose stamped envelope. 











BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





LB ag a ma mn Publications FREE. “What Do 
Believe?” Miss Barmsy, Mount 


Siecuan tine Sidmouth. a Sgt 
> — BE — age 3 all the year sound 


reading Sale 12,000. Illus- 
trated ~ we folder free. faowny, | Kingham,  Oxtordshire. 








MARCEA PIVERT 


(French Socialist M.P.). 


JAY LOVESTONE 


(Secretary, C.P.-O., U.S.A.). 


T. A. JACKSON 
(C.P.G.B.) 


write in the April-May CONTROVERSY. 


Levestone’s “PEOPLE’S FRONT ILLUSION” is a 
powerful indictment of Comintern policy. 


3d. 


at Socialist Bookshop, Workers’ Bookshop, 
and W: H. Smith bookstails. 





Post free 3!d. from 35 St. Bride St., E.« 
CONTROVERSY, open Socialist-Communist forum. 
LITERARY 
TOUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 


CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, 51 ESSEX ROAD, N.1. (Clerk. 1807.) 





ELL your books in the bes: sundae. Highest prices 
& paid for review copies, ete. Kir’s Booxsnop, 
64 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. "Phone : ‘Temple Bar 6700 





Send for free booklet 
REGENT INSTITUTE, _Igia Palace Gate, W.% 


PRINTERS 
7; AVIL Prestige is in Print. Get our idens on your 
next project. “ Printing Made Clear” sent on 
request. 152 Church Street, W.8 (Notting Hill Gate 
BAY 2900. 





PEAR TREE PRESS. Oldest private hand press. 
Designs fine editions, bookplates, wood engravings, 
bindings. Unique Intaglio plate method. Personal 
attention to all orders, FPLANsSHAM, Bognor Regis, Sussex. 
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HOL ID AY HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 
SU GGE STIONS OHN FOTHERGILL at The Three Swans, Market JEST HIGHLANDS. A small, quiet and comfortable 
Harborough, ig | eee —— and by Pg ne ge = - —., Miss 
hester, and the East an ‘est coasts, offers comfort, ELLACOTT. Onic ote! nic ort William, 
Special rates are being offered to advertisers under this chasen and good or uncommon food at all hours. ” | Inverness-shire. 
heading for =, as oy of mag | oem. EE a 3 
Particul and quotations from Advert anager, 10 Gt af raft Industry an uest House. 
articulars — London, W.G.1. , Me RE, ‘xr lo om ae cane eae pete, ig anes = A Stu om ie " Guests. Vegetarian diet. Barn 
jo Ah se good cooking, lovely district. Farm 45s. ouse, Brockweir, Mon. 
THACKERAY HOTEL. Whitsun 10s. 6d. p. WynpuHams’, Shepton Mallet 
PPOSITE the British Museum, Great Russell St., , ” NGLISH LAKES. Visit the unique Langdale 
Won. Hot and cold water in all pecroouts, Som. ‘Phone 3% Estate and enjoy holidays that are d:fferent. Accom- 





Numerous Private Bathrooms. modation of every type in bequtful grounds. An 
t. Illustrated Donlet ORNWALL. | DOWNDERRY. THE WIDE | excellent centre for walking, wales and climbing. 
HED = [lo _ SEA GUEST HOUSE. Enlarged, with sun | Comfort with simplicity and good food. Booklet Lanc- 


veranda. Modern comforts. Charming garden leading Langd *Phon rasme: 
to Beach. H. & C. throughout. Golf, tennis. Illus- wane Herarl, nie, Aanbleside. 2:G ee. 


ARWICK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, | trated brochure from Proprietress, Miss W. M. EL1orT. 
S.W.1. Room and Breakfast $s. a night of 305. | ‘Tel.; Downderry 48. ey BRET Achill Island. ‘Pacing 
weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gns. Atlantic Ocean and surrounded by mountains. Good 
weekly. Vic. : 7289. Y ENT. Restful accommodation. Old-world village. | food. Comfortable beds. Hot and cold water. Turf 


Main services c. h. w., efficient catering. Garage. | fires. Terms: {£2 10s. = 3 weekly. Write Miss T. 
RITAIN’ Ss ‘om bacon and hottest hot water. Come aS 
to 34 Southwick Street, W.2. Tel.: PAD. 3237. ’Phone §2. Mrs. MILs, Cottage Farm, Smarden. BLAckHAM, Keel, Achill, I ah, 
































EFORMED INNS.—Ask for descriptive _ list RIGHTON, 18 Chesham Place, Furnished service BAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE, -between Henister 


(3d. post free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS, | ~ *00ms, minute sea, meals optional, h. & ¢. VICTORIA HOTEL AR. TC. Ble he ase 


‘ i THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT . : : - 
managed by TH O V INCHELSEA, SUSSEX. “po Comfonably furnished Private Swiss balconies 10s. 6d. Tel.: Buttermere 2. 





HOUSE ASsOc IATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD. 





St. George’s House, bungalow for six (4 bedroo: Extensive view. 
193, Regent Street, Near: sea, golf links. Garage. Hlecurieny. 5 Park Avenue, ee . oo —— ——_. 
Jondon, eB. I 


‘ peter aan, Tage a oe ~ and — 

—_—_—_— . excclient cooking. OUNG, rrigoona tlage, 
CHILL ISLAND. Stay at Gray’s Hotel, Dugort, | Kiimacanogue, Co. Wicklow. 

WALDEN meas » Po gga a Seating overlooking the sca. Amidst beautiful scenery. ” 














Billiards, tenni Golf and riding near. 20 minutes ITAL INTERESTS Guest House. London 25 
I a Bridge. ir canes an. " og PERRANPORTH, Cornwall, in the early summer and miles by Green Line Coach. Good holiday centre, 
eahiaaeaianas <a Sully’s Hotel are the ingredients for the ideal | charming garden, modern conveniences, riding obtain- 





holiday. Illustrated brochure on application. able. Crafts. Apply Secretary, The Schola, Tatsfield, 


Fo TLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. Westerham, Kent. 


Real country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. ’Phone 61. ea onan =| [ coiome ealt FOR Whitsun or any week-end. Wheatsheaf, Oakley, 
private guests; extensive g : central heating; Chinnor, Oxford. Good food. Good walking. 
YE, Sussex. Old Mews. Andiat Boul. Sunny | moderate terms. Apply W ARDEN, Yealand Manor, | Pleasant surroundings. 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. | Yealand Conyers, Carnforth, ARTMOUTH, Devon, Warflect. Creck Hotel. 


t » ale 4 . 
ae am - a wa Se Seo Comfortable, up to date. Real French cooking. 
ORDER of Exmoor. Board-residence, 3 gns. p.W. | French management. Special Whitsun Terms. Tel.: 144 























rprorauay, Howden Court. p?; anata oy. private a indoor soumation, gas  —¥ Car kept. 

path to sea. Sun Lounge. Private bath and sitting- or 3 cars, stabling 3 horses. Own trout stream, ITTLEHAMPTON. Comfortabl ast t ith 
room if required. h. and c. in bedroom. Tel. : 2807, Station, Washford, 6 miles. New Mills, Luxborough, or without board. — _— a. oo golf, 
A.A, Goa. Washford, Somerset. tennis. Modern conveniences. Excellent cooking. 





- ———- . Diets catered for. Resident Osteopath. BELLEMONT, 
A= FOREST. Unique Guest House off main STALL. | Coniegedie ™— 4 guest nouns in | St. Catherine’s Road. 

vad. Lovely views, unspoilt count: Ridi unspoiled Cornish village. y sea and river, arene ms a - 
walking, golf. Aga cooking; running water; modem | Excellent cuisine. Golf, fishing, boating. Telephone 48. | 76TH CENTURY COTTAGE, unspoilt Essex, to let 
beds. 4 gms. weekly ; at gns. monthly. 35s. week-ends, | Miss GARLAND, “* Wellside,” Polruan-by-Fowey. 3 weeks from August 14th. Comfortable chairs, 




















42 miles London. ain line: one mile, trains met. hecte, haa ag may apelin gay Memo nnn ong ery 
Book now. BoxtoLM, Buxted, Sussex. OOD END Private Hotel and Country Club, Wishing | 2%¢ Mowers, barn for cars. Country lovers only apply. 
a Se eons W Tree Rd., ee nig _. attractive Box No. 740, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, we 
CHILL—West of Ireland. Select guest house, | 84™d@ens; tennis, Dillards, IO minutes by bus to sea. ARROGATE—HEALTH—HOLIDAYS. All ail- 
A amidst magnificent cliff and mountain scenery, Home comforts, from 2} gus. weekly. snents treated. 88 healing springs. rb holiday 
fishing, bathing, home comforts, 45s. wkly., inclusive. ; centre; all sports, entertainments. Yostahare Dales ; 
Miss SAVERS, Dugort. ORNWALL (near Tintagel). Board res. Own | wonderful air; moors. 1d. a mile by Rail. Guide. 








————— farm produce. Sca and moors. STEPHENS, Torview, | L. WILSHERE, Information Bureau, of L.N.E.R. Agencies. 
"Torquay. Hotel Villa Como, Glorious sea views, | Delabole. 











facing south, h. and c. and gas fires bedrooms, NOWDONIA AND LAKELAND. _ Beautifully 
garage. Terms: 2 gns. weekly. ACHILL ISLAND, Slievemore Hotel, situated at the _ Situated guest houses, conducted excursions 
foot of Slievemore Mountain. Close to sea and merase). Swi Evening i oe Pg ‘lle, 

ORONA’ TION VISITORS AND OTHERS! There central for excursions. A.A. and R.I.A.C, appointments, | Courts. imming pools ¢rms moderate. iilus- 

is a delightful 16th cent. Guest House 31 miles | Moderate Terms. Apply Hope Clapham. poeet comme. S. Kamm, “Towers,” Capel Cane, 





from London. Charming garden, beautiful surround- a pe Som 











ings, modern conveniences. Teas. Handloom weaving. AKELAND. Delightful 18th cent. house, between N AKE it Moscow this year. The holiday suggestion. 
TANKARDS, WonersH, nor, GUILDFORD, SuRREY. Buttermere and Vale of Lorton ; 9s. daily. NgLSON, | 1 Parties leaving London twice weekly. Tours 
— Low House, Crummockwater, Cockermouth. from £19, inclusive. Write for details. F.S.U. Friend- 
* DINBURGH Guest House, 45 Manor Place. Central. ship House, Little James Street, W.C.1. 
E Good cuisine. Hay diet. From 7s. 6d. night, 635. wk, XFORD. THE CASTLE HOTEL for comfort and ; 











PnP 4 ~~ = i min. stations, 4 mins. Carfax. You Ceae, Sot part. Cas house, § mins. 
XORNISH RIVIERA, Green Bank Hotel, Fowey. will stay often. Rhine. Only 35s. weekly. DorrING, Kéln/Marien- 


burg, Leyboldstrasse 11. 
Ideal position facing South. H. & C. and electric erm ee 
fires bedrooms. Moderate Tariff. Proprietor. ’Phone 63. = ~< eo .. whom, House, Comptcn . Street. ILDERSWIL, Interlaken, Switzerland. Park Hotel 
mes comiortanes private motel, two ile. sea, des Alpes, Pension. Finely situated close to woods 


GAL TDEAN, Brighton. GLEMDOWER fiet-clen | Det Aee Fak. Byateet Sabane, service. Inclusive | and commanding many magnificent views of the Jungfrau, 


guest f house. Tel. ; Reyes 9552. etc. Well-appointed and comfortable in every respect 
with all up-to-date amenities ; annexe; garage; carefully 


a ee ee TEW FOREST. Comfortable, small Guest House in servi isi JUTHI. 
WE 2ST of ited. "Achill Head Hotel, Achill Island, i beautiful surroundings. Open country, moors, SS ee ee. ee. Eee oe 


Co. Mayo. Fully licensed. C ‘ommands a perfect forest. Pleasant gardens, hard tennis court. Riding G TEINACH, TYROL, 3,423ft. Swimming bath. Good 
view of all island on the west coast, situated amidst | and swimming available. Vegetarians welcomed. Guest | 1 centre for excursions, pine woods, every comfort. 
magnificent scenery, Achill Head, Cathedral Cliffs, Keel | House, Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants. Excellent cuisine. Terms, 7s. 6d. daily. English spoken. 
Strand and Keem Bay. Hot and cold running water, | — ~~ tot See ~ | Horet, WHrre Horse —_ 

bog water baths. Motor launch belonging to Hotel ‘ is 


























JHITSUN and Coronation Week at an interesting | ——— 





for cruising and decp sea fishing. Safe bathing. Terms Manor house near London, youngi TEUSTIFT, last vill Stubaital, Tirol; Innsbruck 
‘ r » youngish people, ast village in Stubaita iro nnsoruc 

moderate. Apply PROPRIETOR. dancing, tennis, etc., from 6s. 6d. day, 37s. 6d. week. | + 30 km.; fine walking; starting-point "for famous 
peer Sireayss- enn ~ | Box 742, N.S. & N. 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. climbing-huts ; low season pension, 9 sch. inclusive ; 

YEAF ORD, Sesnex. Views of sea and ‘dm, h. & c. high 9-12. Baedeker stars this House. AUMAYR, 





Le in bedrooms, separate tables, best English cooking, Hotel Hofer. 
very comfortable. 3 ¢ns. Sunshine House. ’Phone 533. A= i gna ly ‘beautiful home a 
Own eggs, chickens, milk, good English cooking. 





IVIERA, HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin. 














AWL ISH or NEW UAY. “ea and Comet. Beautiful garden. Hacks and hunters. The Clock Ho v Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
I Two delightful holiday centres. Extremely good | Nutley, Sussex. ‘Phone: Nutley 96. — Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 8s. 
value, Illus. brochure 25: Brsnop, “ Fairfield,’’ Dawlish. -—-— —-=--- es = Se 
: ———_——_—_—___—. | \TORTHUMBERLAND. To be let furnished June or BOARD “RESIDENCE 
No®’ r H WALES—For Ideal Holidays. Wonderful | + July. Furnished house on moors, 10 bed, 3 sitting | —-——— -- > - 
4‘ mountain, moorland, maritime scenery. Every | rooms, tennis court, 2 garages, burn fishing, diving pool. “BABY BREAKFAST? Not at 34 Southwick 
facility for indoor and outdoor sports, pastimes and amuse- | Unspoilt, remote Border country. Apply Box 737, Street, W.2, where one gets Britian’s best bacon. 


ments. Rest and comfort. Send 3d. in stamps for | N.S, & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. —————_—_-_—- ——— ——————_—_——— ——_———— 
Illustrated Guide, to Secretary, North Wales Holiday | ~WISs COTTAGE. Educationists, ‘students and 

. ; As iation, . 4 , 2 ins y S > ; Te ; , 
by T-M.S. dea mile tat clase beg 3rd class. wuts TSUN. Few vacancies; superior country guest permemenet geegee. ana — o pues ante. 
‘ br atatine ni. agian house, ideally situated facing South Downs. Own D LIB. grub and tub, both hot, from 35 bob, at 56 

dag ~- | produce; excellent cooking; every comfort. ros. 6d. A Belsize Park N.W.3. PRI 3934 . “ 

per day. Garage. Riding, tennis, etc. ARDEN GRANGE, . on : 
Albourne, Sussex. Telephone: Hurstpierpoint 185. ‘HELSEA, Free Household, 2 furnished rooms with 
een bed and breakfast, £1 and 25s. "Phone: FLA. 9970. 











THE OL D MILL RESTAURANT 
West Harnham, SALISBURY. : 
Large Countrified bedrooms with good attendance: 
Candle-lit 13th Century Refectory for meals. 











River bathing. Riding. ( ‘ORNWALL. Superior farm-house. Board-residence, | Evening SLO. 3842. 
Delightful Trips. Excellent Food. Near sea; modern conveniences; electric light. - A ail 
vd i ORONATION visitor. uict bed-sitting-room for 
Terms from 34 gns. per week. May and early June vacancies. NICHOLLS, Carne ggan, + Coronation; 3$:., in tidine Sanka. easeies, 


Fowey. "Phone: Pilrum 47. 





light, gas. Vacant May 11th. § mins. Russell Sq. 








y CURNEMOUT H. Guat received, Well-appointed ae ‘ ~ er Central. _Apply 7 7 Mecklenburgh St St., W.C.t. Ter. 4821. 
private house, sunny and quiet; h. & c. all bed- SHDOWN _FOREST, TYES, Nutley, Sussex. | ——— aoniamenee se ace 
rooms; good cooking; 100 yar from sea. 3% guineas Country House in 6 acres; 600 ft. up, lovely | TUITION 





weekly or terms for apartments. .— Pine- | views ; modern comforts; attractive meals and service 
cliffe Avenue, West thbourne, Bo emouth. you will appreciate. From 3 gs. weekly. Nutley 85. RUSSIAN by native lady linguist, many years’ teaching 
ere ee ; = — experience London schools. Simplified phonetic 
W ALK in unspoilt Hampshire. Stay at Hawley House, ARK House, Black Notley, Braintree, Essex. 16th | method. Trial lesson free. New Oxford St. "Phone: 

Whitchurch. 'Phone: Whitchurch, Hants 98. Century Guest House. Quiet, informal. 5s. perday, Box 598, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
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[HE 2 r=. for classified advertisements is One Shilling 

pence per line per insertion (a line averages 
seven gad ny One line should be added for Box Number. 
Substantial reduction for a series of insertions. Copy first 
post Wednesday. The Advert. Manager, N.S. & N., 10 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. (Hol. 3216.) 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
[UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Course of four Lectures on “SomME ASPECTS OF 
THE MIGRATION OF BritisH CarrraL” will be given by 
go LE —— H. 1. JENKS agg of my ry re 
and ogy in Mass., 
and oF PONDON “SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on MAY 3rd, 
yoth, 18th and 24th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the 


Cate LISSION. FREE: WwitiouT TICKET. 
’ J. 


ADMISSION F 
a Registrar. 


UNIVERST: TY OF LONDON ; 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies. 
Public Lectures on Hungary 
To be held at King’s College, Strand, on Wednesdays, 
at 5.30 p.m. 

May 5.—‘‘ MAURICE JoKAI, THE Dumas OF HuNGaARY.” 
By ALEXANDER VON HEGEDUS, with 
H E. The Hungarian Minister in London in 








the Chair, 

May 19.—“* ALEXANDER Perirt, THE BYRON OF 
HUNGARY.” By ALEXANDER VON 
HEGEDUS. 


May 26.—“* Lours KossuTH, THE Hero oF Liperty.” 
By ALEXANDER VON HEGEDUS. 
June 2.—“‘ East anp WEST IN HUNGARIAN LITERATURE.” 
By Dr. M. J. SZENCZI, with Sir Bernard 
Pares, K.B.E., M.A.., in the Chair. 
June 9.— ne a af AND THE RENAISSANCE.” By 
Dr. M. J. SZENCZI. 
Admission to these lectures is free and open to the 
public without ticket. 
Dorotuy GALton, Secretary, 
40 Torrington Square, W.C.r 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bays- 

water, W.2z. Sunday, May 2nd, at rr, MR. iH. }. 
BLACKHAM: “ THe LIFE OF THE "AFFECTIONS.’ 7.0 
Miss AGATHA HARRISON: “INDIA AND GREAT 
BriTAIn—A CHALLENGE.” 


EOLIAN HALL, New Bond Street, Theistic Church 
ps Service. Sunday, 11: Rev. J. TYSSUL DAVIES. 
Subject: “* Ir We Are To Rise We Must THROW BALLAST 
OVERBOARD.’ 


(CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, Holborn.— 
Sunday, May 2nd, at 11 a.m.: W. B. CURRY, 
M.A., B.Sc.: “* MICHAEL FARADAY AND SCIENTIFIC 
MetHop.” 6.30 p.m. Concert Chamber Music. 
Admission Free. Visitors welcome. 


G UILDHOUSE, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 

















Sunday, 
May 2nd. At 6.30, MAUDE ROYDEN, C.H., 
D.D., “ DYNAMITE.” 


C'PAIN. Islington Town Hall, Monday, May 3rd, at 
‘ 8 p.m. Mass Meeting and Film Show, “‘ News 
From SPAIN.’ SEYMOUR COCKS, M.P. and 
JOHN JAGGER, M.P. 


FE _.M AND PHOTO LEAGUE. Mon. ie “May ‘ard, 
7.30 p.m. ARTHUR ELTON on “ MAKING A 
FILM.” Lancing St. Schools, near L.M.S. Bldg., Euston. 
Free. 
[REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards werld 
religion and world brotherhood. Meetings on 
Sundays at 11 a.m., Lindsey Hall, The Mall, Notting Hill 
Gate, W.8. Subject: “ THe Five Sons oF Panpv.” 
Speaker, Rev. WILL HAYES. 


AT SLOAN,” on Sovist Democracy, St. Albans 
Hall, opposite Golders Green Hippodrome, 
Weds., May sth, at 8. 15. Chairman: Professor H. Levy. 


TY ES., May 4th, 8.30 p.m. A.1.A. mtg. Artists 

from FRANCE, SPAIN, HOLLAND, etc., will 
speak on art in their own countries. Small Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 


T'S, SEX EDUCATION CENTRE ; Unity Theatre 
Club, Britannia Street, King’s Cross. Open Mondays 
-¢ p.m. May-July. Library S 2d. a week; con- 

sultatio ns 1s. Programme of lectures sent on request. 


“MAY DAY SERVICE of dedication and prayer 
£\ sat St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, at 12.30 p.m., 
on Saturday, May Ist. Organised by the Christian groups 
taking part in the May Day demonstration. 


\ ODERN CULTURE INSTIT UTE. Dr. HAR 
4 DAYAL, M.A., Ph.D., will speak next Wednesday, 
at 8 p.m., at Caxton Hall, on ‘“ Wortp Economic 
PROBLEMS. x Free. 
































~ SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


(CICELY C. WRIGHT, so Great Russell Street, 
‘ London, W.C.1. EXPERT ADVICE given, free 
of charge, on SCHOOLS : also on trainings for Secretarial, 
Domestic Science and other professions. 


((UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Progressive 
“ Home School for young children. Delightful 
country surroundings. Open-air life. Riding School on 
premises. All-round education at moderate inclusive 
fees. Miss M. K. Wiison. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 


‘YHALLONER SCHOOL, 71 & 72 Queen’s Gate, 














S.W.7. Frobisher 4223. 

A Day and ve School ior Girls where 2 liberal 
education achieves a high standard of work. Prepara- 
tory Department for boys and girls. 

] ELTANE SCHOOL. Wimbledon (WIM. 1589). 


Day and Boarding; boys and girls 5-18 years. 


"AVENIR, Chesiéres-Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 
4 tional (4-18). Altitude 4,100 feet. 
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SCHOOLS—continued 


v Eprtion Just Pus.isn 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
YEAR BOOK. 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re schools, careers, 
professions, etc. 10s. 6d. net.—Year Book Press, 
31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL 


NEAR PONTEFRACT. 





‘SCHOOLS’ 








CONDUCTED BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(Quakers) 
Headmaster: W. A. Cooper, M.A., M.Sc. 
Headmistress: HELEN M. Neatsy, M.A. 





Good general education up to Higher School Certificate. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 

Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate of 340 acres with large playing fields, and 
covered swimming bath. 


Fees moderate. 





HILDREN’S FARM, Romansieigh, N. Devon. 
For children from 3-12 years. Farm life combined 

with good education and home care. Trained nurse. En- 
tire charge or short periods—holidays. Mrs. VOLKMER, B.A. 


"ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on modern lines. Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W S+ 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public | School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. Girls 

are prepared for the usual examinations and for Uni- 

versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 











INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, ‘SU SSE x. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 


ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELizapern STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 





4 OR advice on the choice of suitable 
BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 
or other Educational Establishments 
for boys or girls of any age, apply to 
J. & J. PATON, Educational arg 
143 Cannon Street, London, E. 
Tel. Mansion House ~~ 
stating full details of requirements ; or consult 
PATONS LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 
39th Annual Edition. Post free ss. 6d. 











SCHOOLS—continued 


EDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hanis. Co- 

educational.) Scholarship examination, Saturday, 

May ef 1937. For particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, F. A. Merer, M.A. (Camb.). 





RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


TYCHWOOD SCHOOL, Oxford (recognised) 
Founded 1897. Eighty girls, ages 6-18. Entire 
charge if desired. Special civics (school House o! Com- 
mons for weckly debate), literature and art. Smal 
classes, large resident staff. Preparation for universities 
and professions. Swimming, boating, riding, lacrosse, 
netball, tennis. Health of school exceptional. Aim: 
to unite a sound modern education on lines of individual 
freedom with older standards of courtesy and thought for 
others. Principals: MarGcarer Ler, M.A. (Oxon.): 
GERALDINE Coster, B. Litt. (Oxon.). Boarders’ {ees 
I§0 guineas. 


ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS. 
tory School, Boys and Girls 6-14. Recognised 
by the Board of Education. Modern outlook. 


S T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETC HW ORT H 

(recognised by the of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atm re of ordered frecdom and 
om. Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
(Camb.). 


D® 








Prepera- 








DOLGELLEY, 
NORTH WALES. 
Recognised by Board of Education. 

Headmistress : 

Miss E. ConstaANce NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 

Endowed School. Mederate inclusive fee for board, 

tuition and books. 
Junior Department, ages five to ten. 


WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
N 





WISS COTTAGE. Lyndale School. Co- educadenal 





from 3. 67 Eton Avenue. PRI mated 
ADMINTON SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym, 
Bristol. 


A Public School for Girls (Founded 1858). 

Visizor : ‘The Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

President "of io Board "of Governors : Gilbert Murray, 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in a University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

Seund education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship and service. A wide curriculum, the 
study of national and international affairs, adequate 
leisure and selt-disciplined freedom give opportunity for 
the fullest development of personality and individual gifts. 
Girls of non-British nationality are welcome in the 
community. 
N ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
4 Head Mistress: Miss CHamBers, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersficid High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child + the geod of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 
resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gesrard’s s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level an is on gravel soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own oun of 15 acres. 


"THE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old 








EACON HILL SCHOOL 
(Founded 1927) 
Principal: DORA RUSSELI 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER SCHOOL 
Has acquired most attractive premise 
at 
Kingwell Hall, Timsbury, near BATH, 

500 feet up, facing the Mendip Hills, large gardens, 
playing field, swimming bath. Co-educational from 
two years. From individual freedom through self- 
government to social understanding. Health, happiness, 
and sound teaching in all subjects combined with practical 
and creative work. Moderate fees. Apply Dora Russell. 
7E SW IC K SC HOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
education stressing "Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 

open sc holarships. Fees £82 (or less). 


Somersct. 


He’ RTWOOD sc HOOL 


NEAR GUILDFORD 
AND Day ScHool 
FOR 
Boys AND GIRLS 
From 3 years. 


PEASLAKE, 
BoARDING 


Vitality, interest, humour and good sense recognised 
as essentials in an endeavour to gain a hich standard of 
scholarship and social responsibility, without strain or 
re&ction. 

More room for boarders next term owing to recent 
addition to building. 

Full particulars from Principal, Janet Jnwson, M.A.., 
N.F.U. 

TEW HE RRL INGE N se HOOL, BUNCE COURT 
“ OTTERDEN, KE 

Progressive school for and English boys an 
girls (5-18). Healthy situation. Homelike atmosphere 
Stress on Modern Languages. Music, arts and craft 


games, practical work. Preparation for cxamination 
Qualified English and German staff 





ANNA ESSINGER, M.A., Principal 
BROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prey 
school and all-year-round home. Sound carly 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12 
Trained staff. Exceptional heaith record. Beautif 
surroundings. Apply Secrerary. Crowborough 299 
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G Allen & Unwin Ltd 
The Banned Books of England 
By ALEC CRAIG 
“ An exceedingly valuable book . . . sober, restrained, well-reasoned and very well documented. It 
is impossible to read it without a feeling of shame for one’s countrymen.”—C. E. M. Joad in The New : 
Statesman and Nation. Foreword by E. M. Forster. 7s. 6d. net . 
John Heywood 
sy R. DE LA BERE C 
I 
Many years of research on the part of Prof. de la Bére have resulted in this study of an important ; 
Tudor dramatist about whom we have so far known so little. The book includes texts of the plays 
which the author has analysed. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net ‘ 
ie 
I 
oa s 
Publie Enterprise ; 
Edited by WILLIAM A. ROBSON ( 
Eleven experts examine the independent or semi-independent public boards which have recently been 
established for operating public utilities or regulating vast industries. 12s. 6d. net 
Y® 2 -_ _ X 1 
The Nile in Egypt k 
By EMIL LUDWIG 7 
I 
“It gives the general reader a convincing impression of Egypt through the ages down to the present v 
day, with many delightful touches and some profound observations.” —Times Literary Supplement. 
Iilustrated. 16s. net Pr 
y q « % x 
What Science Stands For , 
By Sir JOUN ORR, LANCELOT HOGBEN and others il 
iN 
“‘ The world would be a better place if this insignificant-looking volume could be translated into every f: 
known language and distributed by the million.”—The Spectator. 5s. net S 
il 
% se 
The Co-operative Movement ‘ 
* e 
in the Punjab p 
ul 
By A. ULLAH ti 
“A competent work . . . it treats of the economic realities which underlie and dictate the politics 7 
of India... He reveals an individual point of view based on experience ; and throughout he writes b 
with the simplicity and intellectual honesty of a true enquirer.”—The Spectator. 16s. net * 
is 
it 
. se t 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 b 
n 
M 
T 
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